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“4 4oment which lately would have 





solves itself into little more than the mere 
announcement, that not only north and 
west, but east and south, through all the 
points of the compass, every one is up and 
stirring, not only in one and the same cause, 
but in one and the same way, for the obvia- 
tion of the same train of evils, and the 
attainment of one and the same series of 
benefits. Yea, even the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of the city of London, have 
petitioned Parliament for sanitary reform, 
so that it now seems hopefully evident that 
the agitation, or fever, or inflammatory 
excitement, whatever it may be called, 
will not lie any longer smothering in cold 
fits till it carry itself and its subjects off, but 
that it is a good and wholesome excitement 
likely now to come to ‘a head ’—to attain a 
crisis—and to expel the poison which occa- 
sioned it—to clear away the impurities of the 
body corporate,—and to issue into a stronger, 
sturdier, healthier constitution, like that which 
so remarkably and frequently follows on a 
good smart fever, such as this pre-eminently 
and peculiarly is. 

And our hopes are all the more sanguine, 
seeing that we have an able and earnest 
physician presiding over the patient. Lord 
Morpeth, already so energetically and so 
practically active as the chief commissioner of 
metropolitan health, the head of a young 
Hercules, with a worse stable to cleanse 


than he of mythologic times, is redeem- | 


ing manfully his promise to the provinces, 
by the reintroduction of his former Bill 
of Health into the Commons. Yet it must 


be confessed that his colleagues have not | 


hitherto afforded him that effective support 
which, by a generous determination on their 
part at once to abandon the obnoxious taxes 
on light and air, would have enabled him to 
speak out still more manfully and nobly, as it is 
his nature and his manifest anxiety to do; 
and, worse than that, have, by a most unwise 
and unjust proposal to increase the income 
tax, perilled this Bill as well as their own 
places. 

As to the present bill, it is essentially THE 
measure previously brought forward and 
analyzed in Tue Buriper ; and, as the Times 
remarks, “by contenting himself with the 
very same measure, a few minor variations 
excepted, he has reduced the discussion of 
the bill to a small compass. There are no 
new points to provoke the pugnacity of con- 
stitutional cavillers, the obstinacy of prejudice, 
or the steady opposition of vested interests. A 
measure for promoting the health of towns is 
thus placed before the Legislature with re- 
doubled effect.” It gives to the present 
ruling bodies the additional powers requisite 
for the due discharge of the new duties to be 


merited some little detail, has | 
— in a short time grown so far | 
beyond all bounds, that it has lost all special | 
identity in the very universality of its | 
prevalence; so that it now naturally re- | 


imposed upon them. A general Board of 
Health (consisting of five persons, two paid, 
three unpaid,) will be appointed in London, 
to superintend the working of the whole sys- 
tem, and to give advice and assistance to local 
| Boards. 


In enumerating the duties which it will be 
imperative on the local beard to carry into 
effect, Lord Morpeth said, when introducing 
the Bill,— 

“These will be—to hold meetings for trans- 


actions of business; to appoint a surveyor ; 
an inspector of nuisances; to procure a map 





' 


substitute sufficient sewers in case old ones 
be discontinued ; to require owner or occupier 
to provide house-drains ; to cleanse and water 
streets; to appoint or contract with scaven- 
gers; to cleanse, cover, or fill up offensive 
ditches; to keep a register of slaughter-houses; 
to keep a register of certain lodging-houses ; 
to provide sufficient supply of water for drain- 
age, public and private, and for domestic use. 
And among the permissive powers given to 
the local boards will be the following :—To 
enlarge, lessen, alter, arch over, and improve 
sewers; to re-make or alter unauthorised 
sewers ; to make house-drains upon default of 
owner or occupier ; to require that new build- 
ings be altered, &c., in case of building upon 
improper levels; to alter drains, privies, water- 
closets, and cesspools, built contrary to the 
Act; to make bye-laws with respect to the 
removal of filth, and the emptying of privies, 
&c.; to whitewash and purify houses after 
notice; to require that certain furnaces be 
made to consume their own smoke ; to provide 
buildings to be used as slaughter-houses; to 
make bye-laws with respect to the licensing, 
&c., of slaughter-houses ; to inspect slaughter- 
houses and places used for the sale of meat ; 
to alter public buildings improperly built with 
respect to ventilation; to inspect lodging- 
houses ; to pave streets, &c.; to provide places 
for public recreation; to purchase and main- 
tain water-works.” 


Lord Lincoln, in his speech, reviewed the sub- 
ject in one of its principal bearings, in the follow- 
| ing summary :—“ Without following the noble 
lord through any details, he would simply 
state, that the measure now hiought in appeared 
to him to be considerably improved upon that 
of last year. The local machinery was more 
likely to meet with the approbation of the 
country than that in former bills. It adopted 
a better natural area for drainage, and if it 
taxed those who were benefited by it, the bill 
| gave them an opportunity of voting for the 
persons who were to expend their money. The 
| noble lord was also inclined to confine within 
its legitimate bounds the central authority, and 
| there was no more intermeddling with local 
| anthorities than was necessary. If it should 
be found that the measure in these respects 
was an improved one, he had no doubt it would 
meet with a more favourable reception than 
former bills on this subject, and that it would 
pass the house and prove highly beneficial to 
the country.” 

Great powers being given to the local boards, 
great care will be necessary in the exercise of 
them ; the inspectors to be appointed should 
especially be discreet men, or the Act, if it 
become one, will speedily be brought into 
disrepute. 

It must not be inferred that we think the 
measure a complete one, but we are willing to 
receive it thankfully as a commencement. It has 
been feasibly suggested that such measures as 
the abolition of the windows’ tax, the sup- 
pression of intra-mural burial, and even the 
promotion of metropolitan sanitary reforms, 
are too heayy goods for this one bill to carry, 
and would have been very likely either to have 
been one by one thrown overboard during its 














by no meams calm and placid passage through 





of their district; to make public sewers; to | 





the Commons, or to have ultimately swamped 
the whole measure. 

The ‘ vexed question’ of intra-mural burial, 
although by no means left in statu quo, is very 
insufficiently dealt with. The proposed central 
board will have power to prohibit burial in 
any ground which can be shewn to be ob- 
noxious to the public health, and moreover 
all new burying grounds must be licensed. 
Premises for the reception of the dead previous 
to burial, are also to be established, and the 
dead separated from the living, at least to this 
extent. It is further enacted, “that no corpse 
or coffin shall be buried in any grave, not being 
a vault or catacomb, unless there be at least 
thirty inches of soil between the upper side of 
the corpse or coffin and the ordinary surface of 
the burial-ground,”—a quantity of earth ab- 
surdly insufficient for safety, as has been 
demonstrated again and again. Public opinion 
should be strongly expressed upon this, and 
the distance would be altered in committee. 
Let the towns take an example from Gateshead, 
where, at a public meeting of the inhabitants, 
held on the 15th inst., it was unanimously 
resolved— 

“That discomfort and demoralisation, dis- 
ease, and death, arising from preventible 
causes—from impure air, and filth, and per- 
petual darkness, and kindred nuisances—afflict 
and destroy the people of this and other towns 
and districts, and fall with especial severity on 
the poorest and weakest portion of our popu- 
lation. That we approve in the main, without 
pledging ourselves to the details, of the Bill 
introduced into Parliament by her Majesty's 
Government for the partial removal of these 
evils, and resolve to petition the House of 
Lords and Commons in its favour; but if we 
question not the discretion which has left the 
subject of burial in towns almost untouched 
in the present measure, and also leaves the tax 
on light and air, commonly called the window- 
tax, to be separately dealt with by the Legis- 
lature, we desire to express our opinion that 
no provision for the public health can be con- 
sidered complete which does not prohibit the 
burial of the dead in the midst of the living, 
and abolish a tax which dooms the people to 
domestic darkness and impurity.” 

The object should be to make the present 
Bill perfect, to the extent it goes, but not to 
risk the loss of it by striving to obtain 
more. Should nothing occur to prevent 
it, the first of a series of measures for metro- 
politan reform is to be introduced in a few 
days, but as to the taxes on light and air, and 
that no less obnoxious tax on drainage in par- 
ticular, and on health and safety, as well as 
comfort in general, the brick tax,* pressure from 
without must be brought to bear on them. 
AND NOW IS THE TIME, for, be it noted 
that the present debate on the health bill 
proves that powerful support and seconding 
inside the Commons will be given to such a 
pressure from without. 


The agitation against the ‘light tax’ increases 
in extent every day, public meetings are being 
held to protest against it all over the country, 
lectures are being delivered shewing its inju- 





* At the Gateshead meeting it was resolved that the peti- 
tion should inelude “‘a prayer for the exemption from duty 
of bricks used in sewerage and drainage, just as bricks used 
in the drainage of lands and the building of churches are ex- 
ss from duty.’’ We would go much further than this 
if times were not “ out of joint." Mr. Charlies Knight, 
in the third volume of his ‘‘ National Cyclopedia of Usefal 
Knowledge,”’ recently published, gives the history of the 
brick-duty. It was first proposed in 1756, but the Ministry 
could not carry it. In 1784, , the nation being at 
war, Pitt succeeded in adding this to his other taxes. He 
was satisfied, at first, with half-a-crown per thousand. Ten 
years afterwards it got up to 4s. After a while it rose to 
5s. 10d., which all say is equivalent to an addition of 4s. to 
the price. Of late years the productiveness of the tax has 
immensely increased, the railways consuming large quan- 
tities. construction of the Box tunnel alone, on the 
Great Western Railway, consumed a oumber of bricks equa! 
to the total annual manufacture of all Scotland. There are 
several viaducts which have taken as many as eleven millions 
each. It is a most impolitic tax on the industry of the 
—— 9 to improvement, and a promoter of dis- 
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rious effects and unjust operation,* and local | 


societies are in course of organization to obtain 
its repeal,—in acccordance with a suggestion 
first made in our own pages.T 

in one shape or other, sanitary reform is 
every where the subject of investigation and 
Mention of all is out of the ques- 
tion, but it would be unjust if we were not to 


comment. 


refer with praise to the activity now being | 
shewn by the City of London Commissioners | 


of Sewers for the benefit of their fellow-citi- 
zens.{ For more than this at the present 


moment We have not space, although our. 


table is literally groaning under the pile of 
communications, reports of meetings, pamph- 
lets, and books, bearing on the question.§ 
Nor is this excitement to be wondered at, the 
fact being now established beyond a doubt 
that the preventible waste of life and health in 


England, shown in money, exceeds in amount | 


ten millions a year, and that it costs more 





* Ina lecture on the subject last weck at the Western 
Laterary Institution, Lord Duncan in the chair, the lecturer, 


Mr. Majcolm, thus sketched the birth and parentage of the | 
They were born in the year 1696, in the | 


window taxes. 
revyrn of William III., and owed their existence to an ex- 
cessive clipping of the coin of the realm, The general clip- 
ping of the coin having necessitated its recoinage, a great 
reduction of the revenue followed. ‘That tax was essentially 
upon householders, and was to have existed only for seven 


years, but, strange as it might appear, those seven years | 


had not yet expired. Inthe reign of Queen Anne the tax 
was made perpetual. During the reign of George II. the 
vigilance of the officers who collected the tax gave rise to a 
durther enactment, that every kitchen, scullery, buttery, 
laundry, brewhouse, &c., belonging to any dwelling-house, 
should be taken as part of such dwelling-house, and charged 
sccordingly. The matter was thus authoritatively settled, 
when im 1758 it became necessary to raise supplies to prose- 
cute the war, and therefore every dwelling-house was made 
to pay an additional Is. Inthe year 1762 another addition 
was made. In 1778 a separate duty was imposed upon 
houses alone. The rental of houses was the mode by which 
they were rated, and consequently they now had a house tax 
anda windowtax. He believed it took this oppressive shape 
to prevent smuggling in tea. The duty was taken off that 
article and laul upon windows. He need not run through 
the diminution made since the time of Mr. Pitt, but in the 
year 1834 a great opportunity had been lost of getting en- 
tirely rid of the tax, when Lord Althorp’s Bill passed through 
Parliament. If the people of this country were told that a 
tax had been laid upon light in some distant part of the 
world, they would certainly go and write very sapient trea- 
tises on the barbarity of such athing. They would consider 
there was something wrong in the mental faculties of such a 
race, and yet in our own most civilised country the barbarity 
was allowed to exist. 

Ata pub.ic meeting held in Reading last week to petition 
for the repeal of the tax, Mr. W. Brown, an architect, made 
a very able address on the subject, to which we shall look on 
another occasion. 


‘The memorial against it, presented by the parish of 
Marylebone, contains the following amongst the grounds of 
objection to it: 

** First—Its pestilential effect on the health and morals of 


the community by depriving their dwellings of the common | 


blessing of light and air, and nullifying all attempts at social 
or sanitary improvement. 

Second—Its extreme severity upon the productive classes, 
no other tax failing with so heavy and so direct a pressure. 
Its prohibition of labour and skill in the mechanical and 
architectural arts, and by taxing glazed and unglazed open- 
ings it not only prevents the admission of light and air, but 
precludes the use and consumption of cheap glass, now avaij- 
able for these purposes. 

Third—Its gross inequality. ‘The dwellings of small trades- 
men and the poorer classes being, in many instances, taxed 
with a per centage on their rental eight or ten times greater 
than the mansions of their wealthy neighbours.”’ 


: The following are the most important heads of their new 
Sanitary Bill now before Parliament :— 

“The commissioners are empowered to make sewers, to 
deepen and alter them as needful, to enforce, control, and 
inquire into private drainage, and, if necessary, to execute 
the work themselves. 

Water —— are to supply water for all sanitary pur- 
poses, of flushing and cleansing sewers or surface pavements 
in courts and alleys, whenever required by the commis- 
sioners, and are to be paid for the same as may be agreed 
upon; and, in case of disagreement, two justices are to decide 
on the remuneration. 

Houses to be built hereafter are to be supplied with drains, 
and built to such levels as may be decided by the commis- 
sioncrs. 

The owners of all houses within fifty feet ofa public sewer 
are to be compelled to drain such houses into the public 
sewer. 

All gullies are to be trapped. 

The powers now existing to in private cesspools, and 
other nuisances, under the temporary Act of 9& 10 Vict., c. 96, 

which expires this session), are given to the commissioners, 
who are to enforce the abatement of all such nuisances, upon 
medical certificate. 

The commissioners are to appoint a medical officer of 
health, and an inspector of nuisances, who are to investigate 
all cases of a nature requiring the interference of the commis- 
sioners for sanitary purposes. 

The commissioners are authorised to provide a place for 
the reception of dead bodies of the poor prior te interment, 
aud the bodies to be received there under certificate of the 
medical officer of health. 

The commissioners are to enforce the providing of cisterns 
in hauses, 

No interment in a grave to be permitted unless fire feet of 
earth be left over the coffin. 

Furnaces to be compelled, under regulations, to consume 
their own smoke. 

No increase of the power of rating, as it now exists, is 
proposed to be vested in the commissioners.” 


¢ The Metropolitan Sanitary Commission have issued 
their second Report, to which we shall look in due time. 


money to create disease than to prevent it, 
there being no one structural arrangement, 
chargeable with the production of disease, 
which is not also in itself an extravagance. 
Results, however, are now wanted. Let not 
the satirist still be able to say— 

‘¢ Talk if you like about nuisance, 

*Tis cheap to expend only breath ; 
But leave rule and empire to muck and to mire, 


*Till King Dirt yields the throne to King 
Death.’’ 


i 
i 
| 
i 
| 


| This is a question which belongs to all par- 
ties—to all men; and we trust that every 
effort will be made out of doors to aid Lord 
Morpeth in carrying his measure, and that the 
only contention within the House will be as to 
who shall do most to improve its details. 


‘ 





PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 





| Tne fifth lecture of this course was devoted 
| to the subject of ornament, and included re- 
marks upon symbolism, considered in refer- 
ence to its use at the present day. The pro- 
fessor characterized symbolism as natural or 
conventional, and said that, though not intel- 
ligible to all, it was not entirely to be excluded 
from the resources of architecture. It pre- 
vailed first, and most remarkably, in Egypt, 
where its language was familiar only to an 
oligarchy. Mystery also characterized the 
Chinese and Hindoos, for, as were knowledge 
and light on the one hand, mystery and 
darkness were synonymous on the other. 
Symbolism had flourished and declined in the 
world in exact proportion to ignorance and 
knowledge. ‘The reformed church had set 
small store on mystery and symbols. 

The prevalence of symbolism could be 
excused amongst the early Christians, obliged 
to practise the rites of their religion in con- 
cealment in the catacombs, and with them we 
understood the expression of their belief in a 
manner intelligible only to themselves, Sub- 
sequently, the use of symbolism declined, but 
was revived by the Church of Rome, and lately 
| it had again been revived by what was called 
| “ecclesiology.” Much conceit might be 
' concealed under its restitution, and it might 
have little real value to the architect, but when 
we considered its revival originated with the 
Cambridge Camden Society, we were justified 





pass away. Durandus, who wrote in 1280, 
| and whose “ Rationale” had passed through 
| twenty-seven editions, was the writer who 
gave the most complete information respecting 
| the symbolism of the middle ages, and his 
| work had great interest; but to invest it with 
| the authority sought to be given, was to sub- 


| stitute the picture for the reality, and to be | 


beset by a multitude of rules and directions, in 
the place of having mind and character, in our 


4 buildings. To ascribe symbolic meaning to every 


minute part of the building, was the opposite 
of the Calvinistic doctrine, which erred as 
much on the other side, and according to 
which the church should bea barn. By way 
of argument in favour of symbolism, the 
editors of the recent translation of Durandus 


different parts of a building were personified 
as the cardinal virtues, shewing that the medie- 
val writers were deeply imbued with such 
ideas. Now, in this canticle, the practical 
architect finds nothing whatever applicable to 
his purpose. 

| But Durandus might, nevertheless, aid us 
in inquiring into the reasons for many features 
of Gothic architecture. When we design a 
large door to a Gothic church, we merely 
hash up the principles which we have de- 
rived from classical architecture. We know 
that in Grecian architecture, the door was 
made a main feature, 
contrast with the doors of habitations. But 
in Gothic architecture, the door was to symbo- 
lise the inferiority of him who entered through 
it. In Byzantine architecture, the monsters 
found crouching at the portals were held to 
symbolise the dangers which the soul had to 
passthrough. But, further, the door was im- 
portant in an artistic sense, because it was, 
like the human figure, the scale or modicus of 














in deeming it a fashion, and as one that would | 


| ing life and stillness. 
| of the classical school and that of Gothic archi- 
| tecture, the professor shewed that there was an 
had quoted from an old canticle, in which the | 


dimension for the whole building. The 
Gothic architect makes the door small, and 
the remainder of the building thereby becomes 
large. Here, then, Durandus helped us, and 
there could be no doubt that this was a mate- 
rial element, and a chief rule in Gothic archi- 
tecture. The error into which we fell had 
been like that of the architects of “ the revival,” 
who had restored the door of Vitruvius, in 
accordance with the notions with which they 
were imbued, from observing the small door- 
ways of medieval buildings. 

Having thus considered the subject of doors, 
we might turn to windows. The window in 
classical architecture was to the building what 
the door was in Gothic architecture, videlicet, 
the modicus of dimension. The window, 
therefore, was small, whilst in Gothic archi- 
tecture, it was large. Sir Christopher Wren 
always used large windows; but Hawksmoor 
and Gibbs returned to the use of smaller 
apertures; as might be seen in St. Martin’s 
Church, the work of the latter, the windows 
defeat the object of the Christian temple. 

The professor then noticed the advantage of 
employing colour in windows, but strongly 
condemned the practice of imitating the faults 
of original design, and the effects of time upon 
glass. He characterise? the windows of the 
thirteenth century as “p.ichwork,” and likened 
them to the works of industrious glaziers, 
which the parsimony of those who have had 
the care of our cathedrals, had allowed to be 
united in one window from the fragments of 
several. The advantages of glass-painting far 
exceeded every other description of painting, 
and he expressed a hope that it might be 
carried out in the new Houses of Parliament, 
in such a manner as to develope all its re- 
sources, conjoined with good art. For in- 
stance, how much would the effect of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral be improved by painted glass? All 
that coldness which was now complained of, 
with reason, would disappear. At York, the 
aisle windows were chiefly of early date, and 
had no more design than dirty patchwork, or 
the figures of the kaleidescope, but neverthe- 
less the effect was very beautiful; so that at 
York, on Sundays, crowds of people assem- 
bled in the nave admiring these beautiful win- 
dows; and how much more beautiful were 
the works in stained glass on the continent ? 

The professor also alluded to the system of 
Gothic masonry as connected with the effect of 
the medieval buildings, the beauty of which, 
in great part, resided in the method of build- 
ing with small stones. Indeed, so important 
were the markings of the stones, in the design, 
that it was a common practice to redden them, 
or treat them somewhat in the manner of tuck- 
pointing, and these markings no doubt gave a 
scale for the building. Towards the close of 
the style, however, the practice became modi- 
fied, until, in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, the 
masonry seemed to have outgrown the details. 
—Ornament had thus its value in more than its 
obvious effect in architecture. A scale was 
given to the design by judicious ornament. 

Sculpture was the voice of architecture, and 
its outlines contrasted with the severe lines of a 
building. The word zophorus, a frieze, had 
been taken to be derived from words signify- 
Between the sculpture 


essential difference in the moral and effect 
sought to be conveyed to the beholder, and 
that Michaelangelo had failed to impart that 
character to his sculpture which was consistent 
with the purpose of a Christian church. Titian 


/and even Raphael had also departed from the 





true principle. The buildings of the middle 
ages were sometimes to be considered quite as 


| much works of sculpture as of architecture, aud 


if we put up niches without the figures which 
they were intended to contain, we might, with 
as much propriety, hang up frames without 
pictures. The introduction of heraldic bear- 


/ings was a departure from the good system 
because intended to | 


which had prevailed at a previous date,—it was 
a tribute offered to the vanity of those who 
gave donations, and was like saying “‘Sub- 
scribers’ names shall be printed.” He then 
noticed the sculpture at Norwich, and Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, and afterwards men- 
tioned St. Paul’s Cathedral as an example of 
the use of sculpture under an altered state of 
architecture, which was of the highest interest. 
The parish churches by Wren, and those built 
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during the reign of Queen Anne, were also 
mentioned, and the growth of Puritanism in 
art, felt subsequently, was illustrated by a 
reference to the dispute upon the question of 
inserting the painted window in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster. The question of orna- 
ment had been discussed in the work entitled 
“The Crnaments of Churches considered ;”’ and 





it was shewn that all the great reformers had | 


advocated the propriety of enriching religious 
edifices with fitting decorations. Never was 
there an age which presented so many mate- 
rials for consideration as the present. 

In the concluding lecture, which we are 
compelled to postpone, the professor reviewed 





endowed with a sepulchral light which they 
will tell you is sunshine, and their misery, 
clothed in a fictitious estimation, mistaken for 
the beautiful and the good. It is the horrible 
fancy of a class of our archeologists to per- 
suade us that the medieval time was almost a 
lovely thing—a thing of excellent beauties and 
rare interest; and there are serious men who 
verily regret its departure, and wish its return. 


| The most expressive name which enlightened 


men have universally applied,—ihe dark ages, 


| —is repudiated as a fallacy and a wrong; and 


the progress of classical architecture, and its | 


practice in this country of late years. 








ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
GREEKS.* 
Arter the introductory discussion contained 
in my former paper on this subject, we come 
now to examine (although the nature and form 
of such a disquisition as the present cannot 
admit of that minuteness of research which 
otherwise would be well worthy of our atten- 
tion)—to examine into the history of the 


terms savouring of endearment and merit are 
warmly adopted instead. And if it be worth 
the while of architecture to push forward a 
claim to some importance in the world, on the 
ground of the secret of this movement lying 
mainly, if not altogether, in itself, then I fancy 
the claim must be acknowledged, and our art 


| exalted accordingly. But the facts of history 


are enough to found the estimate of that dark 
period upon; and the rational end to which a 
discriminating study of the arts of the time 
would lead us is simply this,—that in the dark- 


ness that so thickly overspread the earth, and 


regard and reverence for Greek architecture, | 
and incidentally to remark upon the main fea- | 


tures of the movement which the step in the 
world’s advance taken by the ancient Greeks 
constituted. 


turies ago the Government of the world was 
centred in old Rome, enthroned with a gran- 
deur of power hitherto unapproximated, and 


this splendour of their power the Romans nur- 


success complete and beautiful;—how the 
mark was overshot into voluptuousness and 
weakness, and rude savages from the wilder- 


beauty and greatness in angry rapine and the 
wantonness of barbarian spoil;—how the 


so completely bewildered and misled the souls 
of men, there was a corresponding poverty and 
grossness and inelegancy which pervaded every 
work and every thought,—although in one 
department certainly, and that department, as 
it happens, architecture (by reason of church- 


| building being so signally the province most 
| likely to educe in such an age the utmost 
I need not recapitulate how eighteen cen- 


power and best refinement), there is to be ob- 
served attainments which are far from value- 
less (as in other departments their attainments 


| generally most unquestionably were), and even 
revelling in a luxury of wealth and magnifi- | 
cence the wonder of all nations ;—how amidst | 


in some respects—indeed in many excellent | 


respects, it may be admitted — attainments 


| which are well worthy of attentive study, and 
tured the sciences, the arts, letters, and phi- | 
losophy, self-refining and self-elevating with | 


| 


world sank down deep and deeper into the | 
darkness of superstition and the brute-tyranny | 


and brute-servility of its worship, till half the 
long time towards the present age had passed 
gloomily and miserably by ;—and how, from 
out of this dismal night there had been pre- 


pared a gradual dawn, long long in breaking, | 


but at last most gladly and triumphantly 
brought on. A beautiful scene,—the powers 
of light softly appearing and softly gaining on 


the powers of darkness! ‘The day has risen, | 
till we at the present are its still extending | 


noon,—a position of vast ennoblement and 
thankworthiness, when we look back upon the 


sometimes even deserving of the admiration of 
surprise. 

Now it is not needless thus to insist upon the 
true character of the middle ages, for we have 


| to mark well the depth of the abyss before we 
ness overwhelmed the very ruins of their | 


can appreciate aright the vastness of the re- 


bound with which the human mind sprang up | 
from its dark lethargy. The spectacle of the | 


mind of Europe in the fifteenth century was 
the most remarkable scene in the whole drama 
of earth, when, upon the gloomy night deepen- 
ing through so many ages, there arose, 
faintly breaking, the dawn. Men _ stood 
abashed in marvelling ignorance, gazing fas- 
cinated upon the incomprehensible light. Born 
in the wilderness, and nurtured there, the 
prime of life, and even its grey decline spent 
miserably among the barrenness, men in a 
sudden moment were carried into the midst of 
the bright great city, and in the amazement of 
the surprise were bewildered and lost. And 


| when those children of night, gazing upon the 


long track of the morning to the far-beginning | 
| astonishedly seen, the sun of old Rome in all his 

There is a bad delusion at present growing | 
up, whereby many seem to hold this very dark- | 


glimmering in that horrible gloom. 


ness as the day—this hideous waste as in 
reality the land of grateful retrospect. It is 


the fashion (and I need not conceal my opinion, | 
that, as the fashion goes, it has little truly to | 


sustain it long),—it is the fashion to admire 
and study the architectural works of the 
medieval times. And this being the fashion, 
although there is no lack of true principles and 
excellent precepts in those works, which might 


very well be culled and cherished for their | 


merit while the mass of refuse should be cast 
away, yet, far from such rational discernment 
being the rule, the study is simply a search to 
discover all the authentic, and the admiration 
an exaltation of that unlimited all to the usual 
enthronement and supremacy of such dogmatic 


matter. Whereby, it being part and parcel of | 


all such quackery to reject most utterly all pre- 
tensions but its own,—other architecture of the 
world is of course, in toto, and at once, rejected 


and denounced, and this in solitary exclusive- | 
ness set up alone to receive the homage of | 
| errors of the old time that threw their errors 


adoration due to the true and genuine faith. 
And that the holders of such creed should 
push it into the simple fallacy that the period 
which has left us these glorious memorials was 


a glorious Farpete: the mind that produced | 


those beautiful works a beautiful mind, is but 
the immediate and easy consequence — the 


natural result; and the dark ages become | 





Lyon’s-inn Hall, on Friday, the 11th inst. For precedin 
portion, see p. 15, anfe, 


dawn as it grew, beheld at last, broadly and 


splendour and purity, how grand a thing! how 
vastly, beautifully new! How greedily and 
wonderingly the husk-fed starvelings of scho- 
lasticism drank of the generous old Roman 
wine ! 

So deeply had our nature become degraded 
under the tyrannous rule of that dismal period 
and its dismal faith-philosophy, that a true, or 
free, or generous search for wisdom existed 
only as the vagary of some neglected fanatic, 
forgotten when he died. ‘There was no truth. 
Of learning there was plenty—subtle reconcile- 
ment of stubborn fact with canonic fiction, 
ingenious deduction of orthodoxy new from 
orthodoxy old; but there was no truth, no 
kindly good, no beauty. The discovery of 
the relics of antiquity was the discovery of a 
new world. We do not, now-a-days, count 
the old Romans a very angelic community, 
but to the benighted schoolmen the remains 
one by one dug up from their tomb were like 
messages from a superior sphere. ‘There was 
a truthfulness in the old truth that made their 
truth dim, a genuine manliness about the very 


into tenfold shame, a beauty and refinement 
cast into every thing of old Rome, an elegance 
and grace into its every imagination, that onl 

could be wondered at in contrast with their 
wretched travesty. The pitiful writers of le- 
gends of the saints and expositions of the 
canons looked upon the calm good thinkings 


— | of the poets, and philosophers, and historians 
* Read at a meeting of the Architectural Association, at | 


“4 of old; the explorers of alchemy and occult 
| influences, demonology, witchcraft, and mira- 





cles, were confounded with the logician, the 
astronomer, the naturalist, the moralist; and 
the sorry stainers of glass and grinders of 
mosaics and carvers of hairy demons with tails, 
were introduced to the ten thousand relics of 
wondrous beauty that had lain buried for so 
many heedless centuries beneath their feet. 
And the more they searched in a greediness 
for beauty, the more they found to satisfy and 
amaze; every reader produced new beauty 
from the bookshelves, and every digger dug up 
new beauty from the mine of ruins where the 
old Rome slept beneath the new. 

I hope it will not give too grave offence to 
- that, while the remains of antiquity in 
other pe of mind were found so ex- 
quisitely superior, in the province of architec- 
ture too this superiority was also the source of 
pleasure and surprise. I have already granted 
to this one art in the medieval time its credit 
for a vast pre-eminence before other works of 
the mind of the period ; but even at the best 
there was an ever-present crudeness, and per- 
version, and lack of grace which, beside the 
architecture of the Romans, shewed a refine- 
ment pervading the classic model which the 
other could never claim. 

We all know of this appreciation of ancient 
superiority having overgrown itself at last, and 
resulted in the servile dogmatism of rules and 
regulations; this may be simply alluded to, 
but néed not be more lengthily spoken of at 
present. 

For our business is more with the Greeks 
than the Romans. And now we reach them. 
In process of time, as a matter of course, the 
merit of the Romans came to be traced back 
simply to its source—the merits of the Greeks. 
The Romans were, in every respect, in all de- 
partments of knowledge and skill, little else 
than the successors and protractors of the 
Greeks as originators—the pupils of the Greeks 
as masters. Before their acquisition of 
Greece and its mind-treasures they were 
barbarians: the Roman arts, sciences, letters, 
and philosophy were the mere continuation 
and protraction of the Greek. So the 
study of the Roman works became the study 
of the Greek. But more than this, there 
is a truthfulness and vigour in an origi- 
nal, which imitation perhaps never comes up 
to ;—in the Roman continuation there was a 
manifest falling short of the Greek model in 
its essence. Upon the basis of their model 
they had built originalities of their own, dis- 
playing all the freshness and precision of 
| originalities ; but in their carrying out of their 
| Greek pattern,—under which term may be in- 
| cluded all their fundamentals of style, and all 
their generalities of detail,—there were minute 

principles which had been mistaken, minute 
graces which had been lost, whereby the ex- 
cellence of classic design became now more 
| excellent still. Add to this that there was a 
severe elegance and precision of thought in the 
Greek mind, in respect of which the more 
voluptuous and flexible Roman was altogether 
a different being, and the reason becomes 
stronger still why, when the model of Rome 
was traced back to the model of Greece, and 
the taste of the revivers had become accus- 
tomed to the peculiarities, and initiated into 
the beauties, of the severity and simpleness of 
thought, the interest became deeper than ever, 
and the regard for Greek design an increase 
and augmentation of the reverence which had 
| already been bestowed so very largely on the 
| Roman. 

| A glance at the movement in the world’s 
| progression which the Greeks made will close 
| our inquiry for the present, and the top- 
| stone on our estimate of their proud eminence. 
| And here we look ata movement which the 
| history of the human race has never equalled, 
| so great was the stride taken and so signal the 
| exquisiteness attained. The Romans were 
| pupils of the Greeks,—the Greeks were mas- 
ters self-taught, self-taking the first step. It 
is of course true that in the Egyptians and 
Pheenicians the Greeks had a sort of instruc- 
tors; but in the mightiness of the step they 
advanced, the previous position of those na- 
tions is thrown into the merest insignificance, 
like the hieroglyphics of Thebes beside the 
sculptures of Athens. The step becomes a 
first step—an origination as if absolutely ; and 
that wonderful people take the rank of the first 
founders of man’s progress. Before the 
Greeks we may say there was nothing—chaos, 
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—themselves the beginning, after them the 
Romans continued them, till they were lost in 
the changes of the world—and when, at the 
end of the long interregnum, Rome was resusci- 
tated again, it was only ultimately to introduce 
the master Greece, to be a renovator of the 
world once more, and to claim the fatherhood 
of a steady progress to this day,—a proud 
position to the Greeks. This in all science 
and letters; but in our peculiar art specially 
the narrative is just the same, and the same 
proud position of the Greeks obtains the same 
acknowledgment. 

Of the rise of the dogmatic reverence for 
Greek models, and its influence and merits, | 
come to speak in the next. The task which I 
set myself in this I hope I have accomplished. 
We rightly blame the Greek worshipper for 
credulity, and his dogmatic faith in its enthu- 
siasm we rightly smile at, as the weakness of a 
simple man; but we must award to the Greeks 
a rank, whose foremost eminence | have en- 
deavoured without qualification to glorify, and 


to their architecture a merit too great to be | 


readily judged. Rosnert Kerr. 





HAVE THE REFEREES POWER TO DE- 
TERMINE THE LINE OF FRONTS? 





fuk mention made by us in the week before 
last, of the difference of opinion existing 
between the official referees and the registrar, 
in respect of the power of the former to deter- 
mine the line of fronts, having interested a 
number of our readers, and being important to 
many more, we will give the particulars of a 
case in the settlement of which the question 
seems likely to be determined. 

A building owner, Mr. Harvey, had com- 
menced the erection of a detached house in 
the Lewisham-road far before the fronts of the 
adjoining houses on one side, on a line laid 
down by the district surveyor, who had been 
previously employed by the owner to make a 
plan of the land for building purposes. 

The owners of the house next adjoining, thus 
materially injured, laid an information through 
their architect before the referees; meetings were 
held, at which all the parties attended; it was 
evident that in laying down the line the houses 


on both sides had not been considered; and | 
Hosking and Shaw), 


the referees Messrs. 
made an award, the effect of which would be 
to put back the house in question very mate- 


rially, and slightly lessen the injury to the | 


adjoining owners, and to the appearance of the 
neighbourhood.* The registrar, however, 
thought it his duty to withhold the seal of 
office, on grounds which will appear, and to 


refer the matter to the Commissioners of | 


Works; but, before doing so, he gave the parties 
an opportunity to shew cause to the contrary. 
The parties, therefore, again met, and the adjoin- 
ing-owner’s architect put in a reply to the 
registrar’s objection, in the shape of a letter to 
the Commissioners of Works, which, as it states 
the whole case, and is our view of the ques- 
tion, we give entire :— 

‘GODWIN AND HERVEY.’’—MBETROPOLITAN 

BUILDINGS ACT, 

The referees have determined and awarded that a 
building projected and built upon the site whereon 
a house is now being raised by Mr. Harvey, ‘‘ in so 
far as it would stand before the general line of the 
fronts of the houses, would be injurious to’’ the 
owners of the adjoining house, for whom I act ; and 
they have laid down ‘* the general line of the fronts 
of the houses,’’ and have determined ‘that it will 
be contrary to the said Act to erect the proposed 
building, or to make any other projection Seyouu 
or eastward of such line, except only such projec- 
tions as are by the said Act expressly allowed, 
under certain conditions, to project beyond the 
general line of fronts in any street or alley.”’ 

The registrar asserts that they have exceeded their 
competence, and refuses to affix the seal of office, 
on the grounds that ‘“* the building in question being 
a separate and detached dwelling-house is not a 
projection within the meaning of the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, and that there js no rule in the Act 
which prohibits the erection of such a building in 
the circumstances in question.”’ 

In opposition to this view, from which I wholly 
differ, I would advance that their competence to 
determine the line of front, and award against the 
projection of a building before that line, has been 
admitted by the registrar on mahy previous occa- 
sTons. 


* The propriety or otherwise of this line we have not now 
to do with; the question with us is simply their right to lay 
down the line. 





Amongst others;—In the cease of I’Anson and 
Pearce (No. 587), an award to prevent the erection 
of a shop in a forecourt beyond the general line of 
fronts was sealed June, 1847. 

In the case of Hill and Brown, an award 
(No. 617), declaring that it would be contrary to 
the Act to build the front wall of three houses 
beyond the general line of fronts, was sealed Sep- 
tember, 1847. 

In the case of Barnett on the part of King, 
(No. 545), April, 1847, a building in a forecourt 
was not allowed. 

In the case of Pelling and Edwards (No. 628), 
an award to the same effect was sealed, September, 
1847. 


award was sealed September, 1847, declaring five 
houses, which were built before the general line of 
fronts, contrary to the Act. And 

In the case of Bell on the part of G. Smith 
(No. 644), it was determined that it would be illegal 
to bring forward the front of the house beyond what 
the referees determined to be the general line of 





| fronts. In this latver case the builder’s surveyor 
| contended (as the registrar is now doing), that 
‘‘ there is no rulein the Act which prohibits the erec- 
tion of houses or rows of houses beyond the general 
line of fronts, and that the rule applies only to pro- 


In the case of Harrild and Garrett (No. 641), an | 





| jections from walls,’’ yet an award in contravention | 


| to this doctrine was sealed. Nor would it be any 
explanation to say that in that instance the house 
formed part of a row, while in the present case the 
house is detached,—since the Act nowhere re- 
cognizes a distinction in this respect. 


cornices, pilasters, and other architectural decora- 


materials), may project before the general line of 
fronts; in opposition, of course, to those things 
which, not being named, may nof stand forward.* 
Further, that balconies, verandahs, porches, shop- 
fronts, and ‘‘all other projections from external 
walls, not forming part thereof, may stand beyond 
the general line of fronts, if, observe, if they are 


the buildings adjoining thereto on any side thereof.’’ 
External walls themselvés, or any parts thereof, 
it is clear, may nof stand forward, even though they 
could be so built without the injury aforesaid to 
adjoining owners. The projections from external 





tions forming part of an external wall (if of proper | 


The second clause of schedule E, headed, ‘‘ Pro- | 
jections from face-walls ’’ (which schedule contains | 
the rules relating to projections), provides that | 


of his ground, though it ‘obstruct the and air 
and be not simply injurious to but ttterly destrue- 
tive of the adjoining property ! ! 

The Act, however, is not guilty of any such non- 
sense. Even if the provisions of the schedule were 
less clear than they ants I would urge that the re- 
ferees have power to decide as to their effect, and as 
to the mode in which the provisions are to be car- 
ried out, a power expressly given to them by the 
82nd section of the Act. 

I tfully repeat, however, that the meaning 
of the Act in the present case, when attentively con- 
sidered, is so clear as to offer no difficulty, and that 
the referees are not merely competent, but bound to 
prevent the erection of the building in question be- 
yond the general line of the fronts of existing build- 
ings. 

, Georer Gonwin, Jun., Architect. 

Alexander-square, Brompton, 

Feb. 11, 1848. 

The registrar was not convinced, and has 
forwarded the award, the foregoing reply to 
his objection, and the following comments upon 
it, to the Commissioners of Woods :-— 


** According to an arrangement made with the 
parties during the progress of this proceeding, 
the registrar gave them an opportunity to shew 
cause why he should affix the seal; at which hearing 
Mr. Godwin stated that he did not rely [wholly] 
upon the rule under the fourth head of schedule E, 
to which he had adverted in the earlier proceedings ; 
but upon the three preceding rules [the second 
clause only] together with that rule, and also upon 
the precedent cases. And he read a memorandum, 
of which a copy is sent herewith, setting forth those 
cases, and the argument upon which he relied. 


| With respect to the cases so cited, the registrar 


} 


built so as not ‘‘ to obstruct the light and air or be | 
otherwise injurious to the owners or occupiers of | 


explained, that with the exception of that of 
Harrild v. Garrett, the circumstances were not the 
same; and with respect to the argument deduced 
from the express application of the rules to smaller 
things, namely, copings, &e., balconies, &c., bow 
windows, &c., that such rules must be held to 
apply to larger matters, as entire buildings; the 
registrar explained to Mr. Godwin, that such an 
interpretation would be contrary to the well es- 
tablished rule by which statutes are interpreted, 


| namely, that where lesser things are mentioned, as 
| for instance, a parson, the law will not be held to 
| apply to higher things, as for instance a bishop or 


| walls, not forming part of such walls, may project | 
| competent legal adviser, which he had particularly 
| recommended on former occasions, on account of 


, under conditions,—the external walls themselves 
may not. 

The correctness of this reading is confirmed by 
the fourth clause of the schedule, headed, ‘‘ Pro- 


jected buildings beyond the general line of buildings | 


and from other external walls ;’’ for this provides 
| that ‘‘ bow-windows, or other projections of any 


| kind’’ which (it is evidently and reasonably intended to | 
be understoed) do form part of an external wall (unless | 
| as the case admitted of. 


| this were the meaning it would contradict what 


went before) ‘‘ must neither be built with, nor be | 


added to, any building on any face of an external | 


wall thereof, so as to extend beyond the general line | 


of the fronts of the houses.”’ 

This clause relates to buildings already built or 
hereafter to be rebuilt, because in fact it is only re- 
quired for such cases; the second clause, already 
qtoted, being operative to precisely the same effect 
with yegard to buildings hereafter to be built. 

‘* If this were not so, however, section 8 of the 
, Act expressly enacts, that buildings hereafter to be 
built shall be built in reference, amongst other 


rections specified and set forth in schedule E, so 





that, if it were necessary, the 4th clause in the sche- 
dule, headed ‘‘ Projected Buildings,’’ would seem 
to apply as well to buildings about to be built as to 
those already built. As I said before, however, the 
2nd clause governs satisfactorily without it. 

To prove the objection sound which has been ad- 
vanced, to the competence of the official referees in 
the present case, would be to convict the Act of ab- 
surdity, since it would assert that though the re- 
ferees have power to prevent an owner from putting 
out abalcony, or verandah, or other projection, beyond 
the general line of fronts, not being part of an ex.. 
ternal wall, if it obstruct the light and air of his 
neighbour,—although they are bound to prevent the 
construction of a bow or any other projection 
beyond the general line of fronts, which does form 


| part of an external wall (except certain specified 
| architectural decorations), even if innoxious and 





assented to by the adjoining owners, nay, may even 
prevent its construction within the line of fronts, if 
it “* obstruct the light and air, or be otherwise inju- 
rious to the owners or occupiers of the buildings 
adjoining thereto,’’— 

Yet, that they have not power to prevent that 
owner from building the external wall of his house 
forward to any extent, limited only by the extent 





* It would of course be unnecessary to say that pilasters 
and other architectural decorations ‘‘may project beyond 
the general line of fronts in any street,’’ if there was nothing 
to prevent the whole front being brought forward. 


things, to the projections, according to all the di- | 





archbishop ; and the registrar expressed his regret, 
that this being a matter of legal construction, Mr. 
Godwin had not obtained the assistance of some 


the same question having been raised in the case of 
Harrild and Garrett. The registrar explained, that 
whatever might be the practical consequence of so 
construing the law, it was his duty to act upon well- 
established principles, and to refer the matter to the 
Commissioners of Woods, to whom the legislature 
had assigned the duty of giving him such directions 


The registrar pointed out the case of ‘ Hudson 
and Aitchisan,’ in which Mr. Hosking had with 
his assent awarded, that ‘ inasmuch as the proposed 
erection is an entire building, and not a projection 
from any external wall of any building, it would 
not be contrary to the Act to erect the proposed 
house ;’ and informed Mr. Godwin, that the subject 
having been brought before the Commissioners of 
Woods with reference to the case of Harrild and 
Garrett, they had determined that the registrar had 
taken a correct view. 

With reference to the application of the law to 
some of the cases mentioned, the registrar stated 
that the whole subject having been latterly 
thoroughly considered, he thought it might very 
properly be urged, that some of the earlier awards 
had been founded upon a strained interpretation of 
the Act. That where buildings form part of the 
same row, the law had been construed unfavourably 
to any projection, but that where they were inde- 
pendent buildings, the rule had been held not to 
apply, until the case of Harrild and Garrett; and 
in that case the award was sealed inadvertently from 
the circumstance that the counsel and agents for 
the parties merely appealed from the decision of the 
district surveyor, assuming that he had jarisdiction, 
npon which assumption all the parties proceeded in 
the argument. That upon drawing up the certi- 
ficate of irregularity upon which the magistrate is 
to proceed in enforcing the award, the error was 
discovered, and the registrar immediately advised 
the official referees not to grant the same. 

The registrar urged Mr. Godwin to submit the 
matter to some counsel to draw a certificate, which 
be might tender to the official referees if he should 
be so advised. The preparation of such a certificate 
would practically test the validity of the position 
for which Mr. Godwin contended. 

Mr. Godwin considered that the matter was so 
clear on the principles of common sense, that he 
did not feel that it was requisite to take this course. 

With reference to the latter part of this memo- 
randum, in which Mr. Godwin states, ‘ Even if the 
provisions of the schedule were less clear than they 
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are, I would urge that the referees have power to | 
decide as to their effect, and as to the mode in which | 
the provisions are to be carried out, a power ex- 

pressly given to them by the 82nd section.’ The 

registrar remarked that the power given to the 

official referees is not an absolute power, but that | 
their decisions must be within the limits of law, and | 
that the statute must be construed according to the 
established rules of legal interpretation — that | 
though it is the function of the official referees, as 

in some cases of a jury, to determine matters of 

law as well as matters of fact, especially archi- 

tectural matters of an indefinite nature, in which 

they are peculiarly skilled, yet that section 82 

must be construed together with section 89, and 

that the awards of the official referees must not be 

‘contrary to law or beyond their competence.’ 

That they may determine the effect of the provisions, 

which of course must be citable, but not make new 

provisions or supply the defects of existing ones. 

Mr. Godwin admitted that he could not cite any 
provision that applied in terms, but he relied upon the 
inference he drew from the provisions of schedule 
E, which, though permitting some, and prohibiting 
other smaller matters, must be held, as it appeared 
to him, to apply @ fortiori to larger matters. 

(Signed) 


Arraur Symonps.”’ 


The registrar says, that with respect to 
the cases cited, the circumstances were not 
the same: he would have found it much more 
difficult to point out differences in them recog- 
nised by the Act than to make this statement. 
We assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
if there be nothing in the Act to prevent a 


builder from bringing forward a detached house | 
before the line of his neighbour’s front, there | 


is nothing to prevent the same proceeding in a 
close row of houses. 

The way in which the registrar states the 
argument‘ deduced from the expressapplication 
of the rules to smaller things, namely, copings 
&c., balconies, &c., bow windows, &c., that 
such rules must be held to apply to /arger mat- 
ters, as entire buildings,” and then again, in 
the last paragraph, that Mr. Godwin “ relied 
upon the inference he drew from the provisions 
of schedule E, which, though permitting some, 
and prohibiting other, smaller matters, must 
be held, as it appeared to him, to apply a 
fortiori to larger matters,”—shews clearly, as 
it seems to us, that the registrar does not quite 
see the real bearing of the argument. ‘ Large’ 
and ‘small’ have little to do with the question, 
The schedule provides clearly that the only 
parts of an external wall which may stand before 
the general line of fronts are architectural de- 
corations: there are no exceptions,—these 
alone are permitted. Further, that certain 
projections which do not in their nature form 
part of an external wall, may project before 
the line on the owner’s own ground, if not 
injurious to the adjoining owners or oceupiers, 
but parts of an external wall, with the one 
exception abovenamed, may not project before 
the general line, even if wholly harmless. The 
difference between projections which are in 
their nature parts of external walls and projec- 
tions which are not parts, dwelt upon in the 
schedule, is not so visible, perhaps, to a lawyer 
as to an architect or builder. 

Where the registrar makes the remark “ that 
some of the earlier awards had been founded 
upon a strained interpretation of the act,” he 
ought to have pointed out that the case of 
‘Hudson and Aitchison’ was a much earlier 
award than any of those quoted by Mr. God- 
win, and that the referees evidently admitted 
that this ‘had been founded upon a strained 
interpretation of the act;” since in their later 
awards they had decided differently. 

The question is a simple one: have the re- 
ferees power to determine what is the general 
line of fronts, and to enforce or prevent pro- 
jections before it? If they have not power 
to determine it in this case they have not in 
any other, as the Commissioners of Woods 
will speedily find out, should they be led to 
confirm the registrar in his refusal to affix the 
seal. Being somewhat concerned ifi this case, 
we would rather that the question had arisen 
in any other, but since it has so happened, we 
must not allow personal scruples to prevent 
us from placing it fully before those of our 
readers who, residing within the limits of the 
act, are of course interested in its settler ent. 





Tue Catrte MARKET AND ABATTOIR 
ComPany’s Bill has been thrown out by the 
House of Commons, 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
AWARD OF MEDALS. 

On Monday last, the 21st inst., the Earl de 
Grey, president, took the chair at an ordinary 
meeting of the Institute, when a variety of | 
donations were announced, including a series 
of portraits of architects from Mr. Donaldson. 
The president pointed out the ease with which 
valuable collections of this sort might be made, 
if every member would but do something to- 
wards it, however small. Single prints—of 
themselves valueless—when gathered into the 
folios of the Institute, aided in forming an 
important whole. 

Mr. W. A. Boulnois, M. R. W. Heneker, 
and Mr. J. Morant Lockyer, were elected 
associates ; and the honorary secretary, Mr. G. | 
Bailey, then read the report of the council | 
relative to the medals for the session 1847-8. | 
With reference to the Royal medal, it was 
stated that, in pursuance of notification in the 
various publications, English and foreign,— 
“On the 31st of January, 1848, the council 
met to receive nominations and applications of 
candidates, when sixteen names (eight English- | 
men and eight foreigners) were given in and 
considered. The meeting being adjourned to 
the 14th of February, the claims of the several 
candidates were further considered; and a 
ballot being taken, the majority of votes was | 
found to be in favour of Mr. Cockerell; and 
it was accordingly—‘ Resolved, That the Royal 
medal of the Institute be awarded to Charles | 
Robert Cockerell, Esq., R.A., Professor of 
Architecture in the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Loniion, Member of the Royal Institute of 
France, &c., in testimony of his distinguished 
merits as an architect.’ 

“For the silter medal of the Institute, | 
offered for the best essay ‘ On the application 
of sculpture and sculptured ornament to 
architecture, and the principlés which should 
regulate their introduction into buildings 
generally, both with regard to beauty of em- 
bellishment and propriety of style,— 

Three essays have 
guished by the followitig mottoes :—1!. ‘ Ju- 





j 


a nn a na me = 


other baths so much in use in the present day ; 


nor reservoirs, nor the requisite apparatus for 
heating the large quantities of water that 


_ would be required to supply such extensive 


warm and tepid 8 as are shewn in the 
drawings ; neither are chimneys or shafts pro- 
vided to off the smoke, steam, Xc., 
which it would be impracticable, under any 
circumstances, to consume. 

The council are of opinion that the design 
marked ‘Christophorus’ possesses, on tlie 
whole, the greatest de of merit, notwith- 


standing the unfavourable manner in which it ‘ 


is represented in the drawings of the eleva- 
tions and sections, and sufficient to justify the 


| bestowing on it the award offered.” 


The meeting having adopted the report, the 


| sealed letters of the successful candidates were 


opened, and it appeared that the author of the 
essay marked “Junius,” was Henry Bayly 
Garling, associate; and of the design marked 
“ Christophorus,” James M‘Laren, 64, Brough- 
ton street, Edinburgh. 

The noble President said, relative to the 
award of the Royal medal, that the council, on 
coming to their determination, had signified to 
him their desire that the decision should be 
first mentioned to her Majesty. Fortunately, 
he was honoured with an invitation, or rather 
an order to dine at the palace on that day, and 
took the opportunity of pointing out to Prince 


_ Albert the European interest which had been 





nius; 2, ‘Ruley 3. * Nisi utile est quod | 


faceinus frustre ést gloria.’ 

The three esgays display imuch ingenuity 
and a praiseworthy habit of obéervation; they 
contain many jtdicious obsérvations on the 
higher branches of sculpture; but in general 
the remarks aré too indefinite, and are deficient 


excited by the medal, the desire of the council 
to act impartially, and the name of the gentie- 
man on whom the choice had fallen. His 
Royal Highness, approving it fully himself, 


said Mr. Cockerell should consider himself 
| fortunate in having the suffrages of the council, 


and that the names from abroad shewed how 


| much the medal was an object of interest. 


The Prince then mentioned it to the Queen, 
and the president was able to state that the 
award her Majesty’s approval. 


Mr. Penrose then read a paper “ on some of 


, ..4,, | the geometrical lines and optical corrections of 
been received; distiti- | g P ~<a 


the Greek architects,” which we shall lay 
before our readers in full next week. 


After the paper, a letter from Mr. Jopling 


| waé tead, inquiring of Mr. Penrose, amongst 


other things, if the curve was not conchoidal 

rather than hyperbolic, as stated by Mr. P. 
Mr. Penrose replied, that there was nothing 

like a conchoid to be found in the Greek tem- 


in the illustration detivable from immediate | ples: all the curves were hyperbolic. 


reference to éxamiples. 

The authors appear to have mistaken the 
immediate aim of the question proposed :— 
the subject is of a practical and positive nature, 
in relation to a specific architectural purpose, 
and was not intended to elicit a disquisition 
upon the abstract attributes of sculpture. 

Sculptured ornament, a most important sec- 
tion of the programme, appears in two of the 
papers to have totally eseaped the attention of 
the writers, and in the third is only casually 
alluded to. 

The council, however; are of opifiion that 


the author uf the essay headed ‘ Junius’ 


has evineed considerable talent; and that he is 
justly entitled to the medal offered. 

For the Soane Medallion, the stibject being 
‘A design for a building to contain public 
baths on a comprehensive scale, with ali suit- 
able accessories, and combining the magnifi- 
cence of the ancients with the usages and pur- 
poses of modern times,’— 

Five designs have been received, thus dis- 
tinguished :— 

A. Four drawings and MS. description, 
motto, ‘ Quod potui perfeci. No. 1.’ 

B. Four drawings, motto ‘ Quod potni 
perfeci.’ 

C. Six drawings, motto ‘ Ne nimium ex- 
pectes annis prudentiz crescit.’ 

D. Three drawings marked ‘ Aquarius.’ 

E. Two drawings and MS. description, 
marked ‘ Christophorus.” 

The council cannot refrain from noticing 
the little attention which ap to have been 
given by some of the catches | to the printed 
conditions, and enemy as respects the 
adaptation of the buildings ‘to the usages and 
purposes of modern times.’ 

Although the several designs are formed on 


a scale sufficiently comprehensive to embrace | 
all imaginable as well as suitable accessories, | 








Notes «nN THE Provinces.—The dam 
protecting the new steam basin works at 
Portsmouth from the sea having given 
way, and the cross-dam dividing the works 


/ under the contracts of Mr. Rolt and Mr. 


Bramble being insufficient, or unprepared to 
withstand the weight of water, the new large 
dock and sea-wall became inundated. A new 
cross-dam, however, has been made and the 
influx stopped. The loss to Mr. Bramble, it 
is said, will be considerable. The Admiralty 
are held blameable for urging the works for- 
ward with too much haste-——Plans for the 


| new baths and washhouses at Hull have been 





approved of by the corporation surveyor, Mr. 


| Thorp, and tenders are to be called for by 





advertisement forthwith. The contractor 
for the Grimsby dockworks, Mr. Lime, has 
engaged above 100 additional workmen, and 
the excavation of the cofferdam is in progress 

hight, with the aid of camphine lamps, as 
well a¢ by day. Government has granted 





| funds for building a Sunday and national 


school in connection with St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Maryport; which is to be in the Elizabethan 
style, from a design by Mr. J. Asbridge, Jun. 
Gawber Church, an early English build- 
ing, designed by Mr. W. James Hindle. of 
Barnsley, atchitect, is now completed. 

Free Iportation or Zixc «NTO 
France.—The French Government has issued 
an ordiman¢e relating to the free importation of 
#itic into France, which will be the means of 


pep manufactories of Belgium, as 
well as those of Prussia. Raw zinc, or in 
pigs, intended to be flatténed in France and 

rted; will bé adriitted free of duty. 





| The loss of fabrication is fixed at 5 per cent. in 


j 


the weight of zinc in its raw state. The re- 
exportation, or re-integration, into enfrepot, of 


in some no indication is given of provision | flattened zinc, must be made within three 


being made for the varieties of medicated or | months at the most. 
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THE CHURCH OF LA VILLETTE, PARIS. | 
REVUE GENERALE DE L’ ARCHITECTURE ET 
DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS. 


Tue Rérue Générale de U Architecture, pub- | 
lished monthly in Paris, is one of the best 
periodicals devoted to the art of which it 
treats, in Europe. In England, we grieve to 
say, architecture has no such well-appointed 
organ. It is 4to. in size; illustrated by en- 
gravings on copper, of great excellence ; con- 
tributed to by men the most eminent in their | 
art, including MM. Albert Lenoir, Didron, 
Hittorff, Labrouste, Renée Duvoir, &c. &c.; 
and is beautifully printed on capital paper. 

M. Cesar Daly, who projected and has for 
eight years conducted it, is peculiarly well fit- | 
ted for the task, being an accomplished 
linguist, an able writer, and an excellent | 
draughtsman, and carrying out his object as a 
matter of love. When he first commenced it, 
he visited England, Germany, and Italy, to 
establish relationships and collect information ; 
and we believe he speaks the truth where he 
says, in the introduction to one of the volumes, 
that to write on art—to study the varied 
aspects presented by our admirable speciality, 
has always been found by him a work full of | 
charm, a source of intellectual pleasure, and 
promoter of the sweetest emotions. “ To lead 
us to persevere in a review destined to record 
discoveries and new investigations made in the | 
domain of our art,’”’ he continues, “ needs not 
the stimulus of money, we find our recompense | 
in our labour—in the happiness which it gives 
us to ponder on the remains left us by extinct 
races—in the pleasure of studying and making | 
known inventions destined to lessen the misery 
or increase the well-being of our fellows—in 
our dreams of a brilliant future due to the 
efforts of courageous and devoted men to 
whose investigations we had dire*te) public 
attention.” 

We sincerely hope, nevertheless, that the 
more tangible reward is not wanting, and that 
Monsieur Daly is benefitting his fortune by | 
his labours as well as his reputation. He has | 
our best wishes and honest applause. 

The annexed illustrations are engraved from 
the work in question with two ends in view; 
one, that we might record our good opinion of | 


the Révue Générale, and make it better known | 
| in England than it is; and the other, that our 


readers might see the description of churches 
now being raised in and near Paris. 

As the writer in the French work observes, 
notwithstanding the number of churches 


, which have been built, and the amount of ex- 
| perience which is at the disposal of the archi- 
| tect, a new church is always a very difficult 


subject to treat, since, although religious usages 
remain the same, it is not so with taste and 
the requirements of the people. For example, 
as he observes, devotion served to keep our 
ancestors warm, and they asked not for fires 
in their cathedrals; but, now-a-days, people 


| catch cold more easily, and new churches must 


be artificially heated. 
In the middle ages, the churches were uni- 
versally Gothic, none other was looked for; 


| but when the rénaissance came, the faithful 


believed they could not offer up their devotions, 
unless surrounded by forms of a very different 
fashion. In our time the question is even more 
complicated, the writer continues,—some will 
have churches in the pointed style and nothing 


else, while others are willing that they should | 


be built in any style, provided it is not Gothic. 


In England, we are less divided on this point: | 


but it is as well to know what our neighbours 
are doing. 

The church before us, built under the 
superintendence of M. Lequeux, architect, for 


| the commune of La Villette, was commenced 


May, 1841, and was consecrated 27th October, 
1844, at a total expense of 12,0001. It is 


| dedicated to St. James and St. Christopher, 
| and their statues are seen in the niches of the 


entrance front (fig. 1). ‘The choir is elabo- 
rately decorated, as may be inferred from fig. 2. 
Figures of the Almighty supported by angels, 
the cardinal virtues, &c., our Saviour, and the 
Evangelists, are represented in fresco in the 
choir. The altar and pulpit are of white 
marble : the stalls are of chesnut, carved. The 


| church is built on concrete, the walls are of 


stone, and the roof is covered with zinc. In 


| the amount of total expense are included the 
| following :— 


Painting and gilding...........++0++--£520 
i Ce 


Marble working (the marble being given 


Dy the weet). oo. cies eens cesses 840 
Ornamental sculpture .............. 400 
Historical sculpture ............00:: 100 
Historical painting ...............+-- 200 
Stalls and fittings... .... 2a setae ses ae 


Fig. 1. shews the principal elevation of the 
church. 

Fig. 2. A transverse section, shewing the altar 
end of the building. 

Fig.3. The Plan. The tower is at the altar end 
of the church beyond tie absis, and is connected 
with it only by a low building. The scale to each 
of these figures shews 20 French métres. 

Fig. 4. The entrance door at large. Scale shews 


3 métres. 


Next week we shall give the font and some 
of the ironwork. 





MR. WYSE’S ADDRESS TO ARTISTS. 
THE INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS. 





A GENERAL meeting of the Institute of Fine 
Arts was held on Saturday evening, the 19th, 
Mr. Thomas Wyse, Vice President, in the 
chair, when a paper was read by Mr. Franklin 
on the connection between art and manufac- 
tures, the object of which was to elaim for 


| decorative art a higher place than is usually 
| assigned to it, and to shew that some of the 


greatest artists of antiquity had not thought 
the practice of it derogatory tothem. The 
writer urged the necessity of the study of the 
figure by those intended to become orna- 
mentists, and suggested the publication of a 
well-considered paper on the subject by the 
Institute, with the view of correcting erroneous 
impressions, and giving a right direction to 
pu »lic opinion. Some ordinary business having 
een transacted, 

Mr. Wyse addressed the meeting at con- 
siderable length, and to such good purpose, 
that we must endeavour to give an outline of 
his remarks. After repeating expressions of 
his good will towards the Institute, and his 
desire to aid it to the extent of his ability, he 
said that a = Seay genes change was 
taking place in Eng in respect of the arts ; 
every fe he returned here from his own 


| country, he fancied he saw a difference, which 


Ch aghast 
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to those who were always here was, perhaps, 
not visible. Most important was the study of 
the fine arts, and all study that would tend 
to counteract the hurry and scuffle which cha- 
racterize our time. ‘To interest the people in 
art was of the first consequence,—without 4 
sympathising public it was useless to expect 
progress in the arts. It was not because 
Greece was free that art reached there so noble 
an elevation, but because all participated in the 
enjoyment of it and could appreciate its efforts. 
Some had said that England was too demo- 
cratic for the arts: this he must regard as a 
calumny against free institutions, or a calumihy 
against art: he denied it wholly, as he coul 

never believe that free thought, free word, and 
free action were opposed to the progress of 
art. ‘The great obstacle to its progress 
amongst us was a want of sympathy, 


which had been produced by the separa- | 


tion of art from the purposes of ordi- 
nary life. There could be no lack of 
power in England: poetry and eloquénce were 
not wanting in England, then why should art 
be, which was but another form of poetry— 
the poetry of form? Our insulated position, 
which drove us to the practical, had, perhaps, 
something to do with our backwardness in art. 
In America there was the same tendency; all 
travellers were struck with the great progress 
making there in everything but art; but that 
would necessarily follow. It was desirable our 
tourists should regard matters of art differently 
from what they did. ‘Travellers who had seen 
all Europe (and in too many cases made all 
Europe see them) often returned little benefitted 
in this respect. Much of that one-sidedness 
which once characterised England was, how- 
ever, fortunately disappearing, and we were 
more willing than formerly to learn, no matter 
from what source. A great move was being 
made, and it was surely worth while to strive 
to forma truly English school. To raise art, 
we must elevate the artist. If we looked to the 
annals of Greece we found the artist the 
counsellor and friend of the ruler: so also in 
Rome. In the middle ages, too, when new 
institutions grew up, we found artists, if not 
in the state, in the church: in the bosom of 
the church the greatest artists and preservers 
of art were nurtured; while all around were 
war and struggling, there they found peace— 
the promoter of art. Art never died in Eng- 
land, though it was sick ; there was twilight, 
but never perfect night. As in the Athenian 
gatne, where the torch was handed from youth 
to manhood, and from manhood to old age, 
without being extinguished, so art was never 
lost, but still transmitted. As the church 
became corrupted, another society for the pre- 
servation of art arose within it. Those who 
looked at the noble works left by architecture 
necessarily asked how it was that, while in 
other respects society was retrograding, 
such wonderful buildings were raised. 
were the work of a confederacy who had 
their own laws and _ powers, preserving 
inviolate the secrets of their art. There was a 


story recorded of an architect murdering the | 


son of a bishop because he had communicated 
the secret to another. Their statutes were 
preserved in a town in Germany to this day, 
and shewed great coincidence with ancient 
German architecture as we now see it. Sueceed- 
ing these, as communicators of art, continued 
Mr. Wyse, we find the Italian schools, each 
depending on one master, and following his 
rules. ‘This accounted for the numbers of 
what are called Guido’s and Caracci’s, which 
are of the school only,—executed by pupils of 
these masters, and in some cases touched or 
finished by them. ‘This was not an organiza- 
tion like the church, but approximated to the 
philosophic schools of Greece, from each of 
which proceeded a body of doctrine. During 
this time artists lost nothing of their import- 
ance with the state: Raffaelle might be seen 
descending the steps of the Vatican with as 
noble a band of followers and disciples as any 
prince; and Brunelleschi might be heard call- 
ing boldly on the Florentines to attempt 
great works. A short time only had elapsed 
since he (the speaker) had read the noble pre- 
amble with which, in the fourteenth century, 
the Florentines commenced the record of the 
foundation of their great church. It would be 


well if our senators, at this moment especially, 
could hear how this small state spoke. The 
preamble said, that considering it was of the 


These | 


"utmost importance for a state to shew by its 
outward works its inward wisdom, they had 
‘commanded Arnolpho to commence a church, 
&c. Only a few nights before Mr. Barry had 
‘been accused of occupying ten years in the 
erection of the intended senate-house. ‘This 
church in Florence took 230 years in building. 
te did the Florentines hesitate or fear? No. 
{very artist who could aid in producing ex- 
cellence was encouraged to come forward : 
time wa’ not considered, expense was not con- 
sidered. ‘They spent more money upon it than 
they had on all their wars, and food was taxed 
expressly in aid of the funds for completing 
this church. Thé same spirit was apparent all 
| over Italy; they had a stout heart, and full 
| confidence that art would never be wanting to 
| the state, and would pay back all that was 
| Spent upon it. 





| The speaker went on to trace the progress 
/of schools. 
/Augustus, made up of contrivances and 
i shams, led to the recognition of the value of 
art and the worth of artists in his reign. In the 
Netherlands, at the same time, we know that 
| artists were commissioned as ambassadors, and 
| §tood in the first rank. We come to England, 
and there we find art merely permitted, not 
ennobled. The orthodoxy of whitewash was 
deemed of more importance than art: the 
painter was shut out from the church. Where 
should such severity end? If painted glass 
be admitted, why not painted. walls? If 
music, why not sculpture? 


took the place of the architect. Look in the 
country-houses of the aristocracy, where in 
truth our aristocracy reign, and what do we 
| find ? 
| foreign to our sympathies. 
| history is lost sight of, affording as it does 
| countless subjects for illustrations. Look in 
| our courts of law, still no art. A lining of 
| deal painted to look like oak is the utmost we 
{could expect to find. When every now and 
_ then an isolated instance of one of our own 
| nobles encouraging art did occur, a great cry 
was raised of the patronage afforded by our 
aristocracy. Patronage! why one single car- 
dinal of Rome had done more than all our 
aristocracy together. And now when the bar- 
| rier had been broken down, and, in our new 
chambers of legislature, we were about to 
| afford an asylum to art, murmurs were heard 
and cries for undue haste. ‘The discussion in 
the House, however, had shewn how few there 
now were who refused a recognition of the 
_ claims of art. Now that artists had an open- 
ing afforded them to assist their country, the 
question of preparation must be considered, 
They should occupy themselves with their 
books as well as their pencil. They should 








get the language, the grammar of their art of | 


| course, and then strive to compose. The 
mechanical art of painting was of itself 
little. The question to every picture should 
be/ what does this tell me? Whether land- 
scape or figure piece, it should still have a 
soul, and speak to the soul. An artist must be 
educated: to produce mere transcripts of 
nature is not sufficient, and it was to be wished 
that they should give a short time to the study 
| of books every day. 


| Cornelius had told him, that when he wanted 


he always found it. They might rely upon it, 


belonged only to the ephemeral day. These 
were not the object of art. They could not 
all be Shakspeares and Raffaelles, but all 
could aid in inspiring a love for such men, and 
that was much : all could make the men about 
them better, and that was more. Praise had 
been given to those who made two blades of 
grass grow where only one had grown before : 
he would say, that to make two minds think 
who had never thought before was a nobler 
act, and should be more highly lauded. 


He earnestly hoped, before the year was out, 
to see that these influences were felt : he would 
like to find that they were so byan annual publi- 
cation of art, which might rank with those 
of Germany and France. In this all might 
help—there should be no diffidence, no luke- 
warmness ; and he would say to those who 
considered they were unable to render such 
| assistance—despair not, but do. 





Louis XIV., although a mock | 


The artist was | 
driven from the high places: the upholsterer | 


Little but family portraits, or subjects | 
Our own noble | 


inspiration, he opened Shakspeare, and there | 


that such a practice would give elevation of | 
thought, and lead them above works which | 


STONE AND BRICK ev. STUCCO. 





Two letters having appeared in your paper 
upon the use of cements for the ornamental 
features of architecture, | am desirous to add 
some remarks, if you will allow me to do so. 

To what extent and for what purposes it ‘is 
fit to use cements or stuccoes in architectural 
works, is an inquiry of more importance than 
is generally supposed, and to which the archi- 
tects of the present day have not given sufh- 
cient attention in an esthetical respect—that is 
to say, as relates to the art of architectural 
design in its department of fine art. 

It is a subject that may be considered 
theoretically and practically, but it is the 
theory that we have chiefly to do with in this 
discussion, and if we can establish a cor- 
rect theory, the practical application will 
easily follow, although it may not always be 
possible to carry out the theory to its full 
extent, in consequence of circumstances which 
sometimes arise, and imperatively demand that 
theory shall give way to practical necessity. 
We may attempt to theorize too much, but we 
may also be too careless about theoretical 
principles, and this latter fault is now more 
common than the other. It should be borne 


in mind that it is only by a judicious union of 


theoretical and practical principles that com- 
plete excellence can be attained, and that by 
disuniting them, the result cannot be more 
than a partial and inferior degree of ex- 
cellence. 

It is not necessary to mount up to the first 
causes of architectural forms, and to say, that 
| because this or that feature was originally ex- 
-ecuted in stone or wood, it should there- 
| fore be so now—such a theory as this would 
do away with art altogether, because the fine 
arts are in their nature not merely imitative, 
but consist in a refined idealization of natural 
objects ; therefore, although it is desirable to 
have a knowledge of the causes from which 
| architectural features sprang, it is only re- 
quisite to consider what materials will most 
conduce to the beauty and dignity of art, 
when executing those refinements of original 
forms which characterize the art of archi- 
tecture. 

It is often said, and the opinion is oftener 
exemplified in practice, that it is of no conse- 
quence what the material is so long as the 
effect is produced ; but this is a shallow con- 
clusion, and only raises the question whether 
the effect fant Boon by a building erected 
with a material covered over with cement is 
equal to the effect produced by a building 
erected in a different material, and not covered 
over with cement? and moreover, whether the 
cemented building, if highly ornamented, 
would be equal in effect to the other building 
much less ornamented? Now if it is sup- 
| posed that the effect of stone can be obtained 
by the use of cement, it is erroneous, for the 
practised eye at once detects the differ- 
ence, and less experienced persons see it 
with a slight examination. The effect pro- 
| duced on the mind by the sight of hard and 
solid materials, evidently forming part of the 
solid walling of a structure, is that of strength 
and durability, besides a feeling of satisfaction 
at perceiving that what you behold is a reality 
; and no pretence, and these are pleasurable 
| sensations ; but if, on the contrary, the mind 
| recognizes the fact, that what is seen is a mere 
' coating, a mere application of a thin and soft 
| material to the surface, these sensations are 
lost, and others of a lower degree arise. In 
contemplating the marble temples of Greece 
and Rome, and other buildings of acknow- 
ledged superiority, the nature of their material 
much enhances their effect, and the mere idea 
of their being erected in stuecoed brick is a 
great descent in the seale of pleasure. The 
doubt created in the mind by a cemented 
surface, especially where it is intended to 
deceive the eye, is always unpleasant, and 
indeed the material itself, however used for 
decorative purposes, is of such an artificial 
nature that it cannot engender similar ideas to 
those which arise from the use of naturally 
solid bodies. 

Architecture, as a most noble branch of fine 
art, should disdain all false effects, and should, 
on account of the largeness and costliness of 
its works, always present to the eye the ideas 
of strength and durability: whether light or 








massive, elegant or grand, it should not allow 
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—nothing to detract from the opinion of its 








work must be built in a rougher material, this 


tive of building in brick and stone, when the 


ee , ee 

any poor ideas to arise—no doubts about its | arches, angles, mouldings, and ornaments, in | months we may perceive an inclination in many 

excellence as a _ of genuine workmanship freestone ; and if the other flat portions of the to return to the honest English prac- 
j 


being an excellent production of human in- 
genuity. 
allow these poor ideas to arise, while, at the 
same time, it encourages a meretricious display 
of exuberant ornament in preference to more 
valuable qualities. 
that a stone column, a cornice, or an arch, 
more fully satisfy the mind than the same 
things built in brick and cement. 

The above remarks, however, do not apply 
to all cases, for it is too sweeping an assertion 
to say that cements should never be used for 
ornamental purposes. There are instances in 
which they may be legitimately used without 
violating a correct theory, but the instances 
are such as appertain to inferior buildings, 
and to the particular modes and places in 
which they are used. It is more consistent 
with theory to use cements upon the inside 
than upon the outside of a building, because 
every thing is necessarily more artificial in- 


The use of cement, however, does | 


No one surely will deny | 


ternally than externally : bare walls and naked | 

timbers would not do inside a dwelling-house | 

—they are artificially covered; and as the | 

artifice has been thus commenced, and must | 

be continued in many other appliances of the | 
it 


habitation, 
skirtings, mouldings, &c., because 
intention is thus 


cornices, 


an unity ol 


may likewise be permitted in | 


maintained | 


throughout the building, without any attempt | 
to make the cement pass for other than what | 
it is. But externally this artificial character is | 


not necessary, and therefore should not be 
indulged in. A particular instance of cement 
workmanship is the interior of the Alhambra 
in Spain, where plaster is used to an unlimited 
extent, and where it is quite admissible, on 
account of its extremely rich and artificial 
nature, without any attempt to make you sup- 
pose that it is done in any other material. 
Wherever cement is used its artificial nature 
should be evident, by its mode of application, 
and then it would be as legitimate a material 
to work with as any other; but when it is 
applied as a deceptive expedient, it is of no 
value, 

In churches, more than in other buildings, 
it is important to carry out a correct con- 
structive theory, so that the building may 
appear to have the same truthful character as 
the religion therein to be celebrated. If anv 
attempt be made to make it appear that the 
walls, or principal portions, are erected ina 
manner in which they are not, the attempted 
deception acts unpleasantly on a reflective 
mind, first from the mere fact of its being a 
deception instead of a reality, and then from 
the building not seeming to harmonise with 
that truth and honesty of purpose, which 
especially characterise the Christian religion 
there intended to be taught and practised. 
This deceptive construction has often been 
used in columns, piers, and arches built in 
brick, cemented over and jointed, to imitate 
stone; also in cornices, figures, and other 
ornaments run or cast in plaster, and stuck 
on, whereby a paltry effect is produced, in 
place of the delightful solidity, variety, and 


freedom of sculptured stone, besides the dis- 





idvantage of feeling that what you see is 
iere show applied upon, but not forming part 
¢ } hel } 3 ee Pého chiurnal 

Of, the Souda DOUY of the church, 
Contrast this false system with the practice 


of the architects of the middle ages, and it 
il be found that their buildings were erected 
upon sounder principics. They caused all the 
main portions of their structures—such as the 
piers, arches, jambs of doors and windows, 
and the mouldings and other ornamental parts 
—to be executed with the choicest of the free- 
tone or other materials they had to deal with, 
using the inferior materials in no place but for 
the mere walling, and this they sometimes 
plastered internally, but they executed the 
principal, or architectural parts, in none but 
their best material, displayed with its natural 
surface; and I do not suppose that a brick 
arch or pier, cemented over, is to be found in 
any old church in England, except in very 
early examples built with old Roman tiles. 
‘The moderns, however, often reverse this rule, 
and build columns and arches in plastered 
brick, while even the same building contains 
plain walling built carefally with stone. 

I consider that we should endeavour to 
build our churches with all the piers, jamb=, 









may be plastered over internally, so long as 
no attempt is made to make the plaster assume 
the appearance of stone. The samé system 
should guide us in all other buildings having 
any pretensions to architectural excellence, 


unless we ate satisfied to continue a paltry | 


mode of building, and to be mere imitators in 
plaster of those works which greater men have 


built in stone. I have no sympathy with your | 


last correspondent’s gratitude for our cement 
copies of continental architecture, inasmuch as 
it is a commendation that discourages all en- 
deavours after originality in ourselves ; and I 
am foolish enough to believe that a good 
original composition, of plain character, exe- 
euted in stone and brick, is much preferable 
to arich design, or a rich copy of a design, 
executed entirely in sham stone. The refer- 
ence to the works at Pompeii is rather an 


the other, it being generally admitted that 


most of those works were of an inferior taste | 


entire expense of stone catmot be afforded. 

I trust that such of our architetts as have 
hitherto steadily rej ; i 
for stone, will sti 

—e aa that prshece py will be 7 
owed by the young and rising generation 
architects, for we may rely pou it that we 
shall not be able to return to a true and honest 
system of architecture until sroxe has driven 
stucco from the field. 
G. R. Frexcn. 


Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. Mason, in 


| Speaking of Bricks v. Stucco, says, that some- 


| thing “‘ may be said on both sides.” 


As yet 
nothing has been said on the stucco side of the 
question. 

I myself am for “ bricks” in preference, 


\ _and always shall be, so long as we con- 
argument for my side of the question than for | 


to those of the classic times. It is also possible | 
that the rosso antico, observed by your cor- | 


respondent, was 
position, 
The practical objections to the cementing 


applied in a_ legitimate 


system are numerous; but as I fear my re- | 


marks may be too long, I will conclude by 
only asking the question,—Whether the dis- 


aster at ae ap, oe would have occurred, | 


columns had been in stone 
I think not. 


if the pedestals anc 
instead of brick ? 
EK. Nasu. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Mason, in 
Tue Buitper of the 5th instant, ventures to 
take Mr. Brandon to task for having fired off 
a “ congreve”’ against stucco; had he said a 
broadside, it is no more than the pernicious 
system deserves. In return, the “ amateur” 
has discharged his popgun at the “ architect,” 
but no man who values a reputation for him- 
self, or who seeks to improve the taste of his 
country, will be turned aside from the straight- 
forward and manly task of fearless exposure of 
what he deems to be bad as regards taste, 
worse as to construction, and worst of all as 
respects economy, even though his doing so is 
at the risk of offending the self-seeking prac- 
tice of builders, supported, as it may be, by 
an instance quoted from a resuscitated city of 
the ancients. 

But if, instead of producing an exaimple 
from Pompeii, your amateur correspondent 
could shew that the glorious Athenians of the 
days of Pericles made it a rule to build their 
temples with compo and other sham and make- 


tinue to have rain in this country. After 
a shower; a brick building appears as 
good as ever, but look next door at that 
abominable stucco, how green, how damp, 
uncomfortable, and wretched it looks, what a 


| time it will take to dry,—what can lead them 
| to cover the houses with it? Methinks, all will 


answer, “‘ to hide the bad materials huddled 
up behind it.” 
To those who merely look at the new stuc- 


| coed houses for their effect (in dry weather), 


I would say, examine some of the old brick 
buildings scattered about all parts of London, 
with their cornices, pilasters, mouldings, and 
every portion of the building in red and black 
brick, and then let them fancy a handsome new 
street entirely of this material, and | am sure 
the preference will be given to it instead of 
stuceo, not only for its beauty in dry and 
rainy weather, but for its durabihty and cheap- 
ness in the end, if not the beginning. 

Another correspondent asks. “ What effect 
can be better than that of the Tudor buildings 


| of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, where 





believe inventions, modern architects might | 
pause before they considered stone and marble | 
as superior to their counterfeits; but fortu- | 


nately for after ages, the Greeks did not em- 
ploy the shadow when they could use the sub- 
stance, and hence their wonderous buildings 
have been handed down to our days as monu- 
ments of their taste and construction. But I 
should like to ask any one, whether amateur 
or architect, what sort of ruins a city would 
present to an inquiring traveller in which the 
architectural splendours were solely derived 
from compo. ‘This is not the first time that I 
have ventured to deprecate, in the pages of 
fue BuiLpeEr, as elsewhere, the use of stucco, 
which has been, in my opinion, the fruitful 
source of much that is vile in construction, 
and puerile and tasteless in art. Monstrous 
caricatures of architecture, things utterly im- 
possible to be executed in real stone, have been 
perpetrated in the counterfeit, whilst the first- 
cost cheapness of stucco, which is the tempt- 
ing lure, soon becomes as much a fallacy as 
the other advantages to which it makes claim. 
It is notorious to all who can and will judge 
fairly on the subject, that since the general 
introduction of compo as an external decora- 
tion, excellence of construction in brickwork 
has been almost entirely lost sight of,—one 
has only to approach a sham-stone facade to 
be certain to detect a thousand cracks and fis- 
sures in the work, which all the future stop- 
pings and patchings, and at last paintings over, 
will never effectually conceal or remedy. How- 
ever, I firmly believe that the persuasion that 
compo is not so cheap in the end as some st 

pose it to be, is gradually forcing itself on t 

building mind, for even in the last twelve 





brick and stone are combined, as at Hampton 
Court Palace, Eton, and many others? Brick 
is a material made much use of in this coun- 
try, and well adapted to the atmosphere and 
climate, and as the taste gradually improves, 
we shall see there are great capabilities in the 
material of being rendered both ornamental 
and tiseful, especially if the tax be taken off.” 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


A new locomotive, likely, it is said, to su- 
persede all now in use, has been patented and 
manufactured by a railway foundry company 
at Hunslet. The Leeds Intelligencer describes 
its main peculiarity as consisting in the want 
of a crank axle to the inside cylinders, and the 
consequent lowering of the centre of gravity. 
There are other improvements, and it is re- 
ported that on the first trial on the Midland, a 
speed of 75 and 80 miles was not only attained 
without the least difficulty, but atrain of fifty- 
three loaded waggons, weighing 430 tons, 
conveyed with perfect ease from Derby to 
Rugby—a load no other engine has ever over- 
come on like gradients; so that velocity, the 
main end of its construction, is combined with 
power likely to render it a rival unequalled 
either on broad gauge or narrow. Anthra- 
cite has been introduced for locomotive use on 








| American lines by help of a revolving or end- 


less fire bar, applied to the locomotive fire- 
boxes by Mr. W. G. Hennise, of Pottsville. 
A bridge of three arches, 95 feet above 
the surface of high-water spring tides, is about 
to be erected at Saltash passage, in the Ha- 
moaze estuary, with a pier midway, in a depth 
of 60 feet water forming a stream through a 
strait three-quarters of a mile wide, and which 
“runs there with a powerful force.” A cylin- 
der 85 feet 9 inches long and 6 feet 3 inches in 
diameter is about to be plunged into 10 
fathoms water by aid of two 14-gun packet 
brigs, purchased by the Cornwall Railway 
Company for the purpose, and it is intended 
to exhaust this cylinder of the water, and, if suc- 
cessful, to surround it with another of the same 
length, but 30 feet in egy weighing 
130 tons, thas providing an area ? 

extent to lay foundations for the piers of this 
rather formidable work.——The Mining Jour- 
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nal gives the following as Mr. Fairbairn’s 
account of the experiments with the Conway 
tubular bridge :—‘‘ With its own weight 
(1,300 tons), the deflection did not exceed, 
but was under 8 in. With 300 tons of loaded 
trucks, the deflection was increased to 11 in.— 
being, as near as possible, in the ratio of 1 in. 
to 100 tons of load.”"——The viaduct across 
the Tay, at Perth, for the Dundee and Perth 
line, is in progress, labourers being busy in 
driving piles for it at the water reservoir. 
London to Paris throughout by steam will 
forthwith be the route for all visiters between 
the two first metropoli in the world. The 
double line from Boulogne to Paris is now 
laid, with the exception of half a mile, and the 
directors of the Amiens section have been in 
London, arranging with our own South 
Eastern directors about the through traffic 
with the Continent at large. On and after the 
15th March there will be five through trains 
each way between Boulogne and Paris, an ex- 
press in 5 hours 20 minutes. An express 
steamer will be started, and the public will be 
enabled to breakfast in London and be in Paris 
to dinner or tea about 8 p.m. et vice versd. 
Arrangements are even being made for ‘ book- 
ing through’ all the leading lines on the Con- 
tinent. Two guards on the Eastern Coun- 
ties line were nearly frozen to death during 
transit lately by night,—another appeal-by- 
inference to all directors in favour of our own 
simple ‘ universal remedy’ for all possible 
contingencies, viz., the conversion of a line of 
foot-boards or a central gangway as a beat for 
the proper guards or watchmen of the train. 














PAiscellanea, 


Tue New Houses or PARLIAMENT.— 
The substitution by the printer of a single 
letter (w for h) in the closing paragraph of our 
leading article, last week, much interfered with 
its intention. It should have been, and we 
are not sorry to repeat it,—‘ Let us have no 
undue haste, no unwise stint (at the same time 
of course no wasteful expenditure—no put- 
ting up of work and then knocking it down 
again), and we shall be able ultimately, and 
that before long, too, to point to a building 
unequalled by ~ contemporaneous structure | 
in the world.” Sir Robert Inglis has given | 
notice that he will move, on the 2nd of | 
March, for the appointment of a Select Com- | 
mittee “ on the present state of the New Palace 
at Westminster, with a view to the reception 
and accommodation of this House therein, 
and the probable expense of its completion ; 
and also to inquire into the present state of 
Westminster-bridge ;”’ and Mr. Osborne has 
given notice that he will move, as an amend- 
ment to it, an address, praying her Majesty to 
appoint commissioners to superintend the ex- 
penditure, with a view of making such arrange- 
ments as may lead to the completion of the 
building at the earliest possible moment. 


Frek Apmission To Pusiic Monv- 
MENTS.—A correspondent from Manchester 
writes as follows respecting the fear we 
expressed touching Manchester Cathedral, 
that the churchwardens had taken the very 
means to prevent the impositions of the tax 
which we may suppose it was their object to 
guard against :—‘“ Your readers will be glad 
to learn that they or any one else, may, at all 
hours of the day, enter Manchester Cathedral 
(the old church as we still love to call it, so 
wonderfully hushed in the midst of such 
noisy industry) and there may meditate and 
afterwards pass out without being dunned for 
fees either directly or indirectly. The 
parish have done what every parish should 
do—asserted their right to unrestricted access 
to their parish church, and the church- | 
wardens’ care is but to see that no damage be | 
done. Extra attendance, and the following 
notice, makes the plan work admirably. 
* Walking or talking in the church during 
the time of Divine service is strictly for- 
bidden. No fee is required for the door- 








keeper or apparitors, who are paid by the 
churchwardens. 

BEDFORDSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIE- 
Ty.—The first general meeting is appointed to 
be held at the library, in Bedford, on the 21st 
of next month, when Earl de Grey is expected 


3 9° 


| which this is not attended to. 





to preside. 


Tue MacciesFigLp WATERWORKS AND 
ImpRovEMENT Bixu has formed the subject 
of a lengthened inquiry before Mr. George K. 
Rickards, barrister-at-law, and Mr. G. Rennie, 
civil engineer, surveying officers appointed by 
the Woods and Forests. The Bill, which was 
a comprehensive one, involving police and gas 
regulations, as well as other and sanitary pur- 
poses, was met by various opposing interests 
and counter proposals, especially on one of its 
main objects, the supply of water to the town, 
In course of the evidence, it was stated that 
while 150,000 gallons only per day are at 
present furnished in dry seasons, the proposed 
works would have storage room for 971,000 
gallons, making in all 1,121,000 gallons per 
day, chiefly by the enlargement of reservoirs, 
at a cost of 18,000/. in all, pipes, fire-plugs, 
&c., inclusive. The Bill has been since thrown 
out. 

AMENDING TenpeErs ?—A short time since 
we published the tenders delivered to the assig- 


nees of Mr. Burton, for the completion of | 


Portsea Barracks, which shewed that the 
lowest was very considerably under the next 
lowest amount. Since then, an error having 
been discovered by the contractors, the assig- 
nees have permitted an addition of about 
1,200]. to be made to the sum named, which 
has justly excited much disapprobation. On 
principle, such a course, as we have before had 
occasion to say, ought to be most strongly 
objected to, being open to the greatest abuses. 


Sounp Vis1nLE ?—Our contemporary, the 
Literary Gazette, speaks of a method recently 
discovered by which sound will be made 
visible! The effects of sound may, of course, 
be made visible, or even the action which is 
its cause, but the statement, as put forth, 
would seem to be a contradiction in terms. 
Mais, nous verrons ;—perhaps. 


Sewine Macuine.—A French firm have 
patented a machine, which will sew, stitch, 
and make edgings with the same movement. 
It is said that it will entirely supersede hand 
sewing ! 

Sounp From Betis: CLock For 
Houses oF PARLIAMENT. —Sir: Experi- 
mental researches have shewn us that sound 
is the result of a mechanical vibration of the 
eajeny of air, and that this motion is induced 
»y the vibrations of solid and elastic bodies. 
In all sonorous bodies, there are, however, 
certain mutually recurring periods at which 
the sound is more distinct and audible 
than at other times, producing a swell in the 
tone, and a corresponding decrease in each 
space of time between those undulations ; 
this is produced by the following cause, Let 
us take a string and stretch it between two 
points and pull it on one side with the fingers : 
when we let it go it will fly from this side to 
the opposite, and from that back again, and 
so on for a number of times, until the power 
is wasted. Sound is produced in the air by 
the motion to and fro of the particles in ex- 
actly the same way; but if we examine the 
cord attentively, we shall find that a longi- 
tudinal or snake-like motion is produced, 
passing from one end to the other and from 
that back again and so on; it is this which, 
by adding to the lateral vibration, produces 
the increased sound. Now, let us strike a bell 
at the exact periods at which those pulsations 


| occur, and we produce the greatest amount of 


sound from it which can be evolved with the 
force applied ; but let us strike it twice in this 
time, and we destroy at every second stroke a 
quantity of sound equal to twice the amount 
of sound which we hear half-way between the 
undulation. The only sound we hear is that 
difference of force between the forward and 
backward undulation instead of their sum. 


| The knowledge of this fact shews the impor- 


tance of having a bell whose undulation shall 
concur with the stroke. I should not have 
been induced to make the above remark, had 
I not observed the numberless instances in 
We are now to 
have a clock which is to surpass all others in 
magnitude and power. Let the bell be of 
such a tone, that those vibrations shall always 
recur in unison with that of the stroke of the 
hammer ; by attending to this, a sound will be 
produced which may be heard at twice the 
distance that it would be if not struck in unison 
with them. 

Old Broad-street. J.S. M. 





ProsectED Works, &c.—Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement for deepening 
Harwich Harbour; deepening and improving 
the drainage of the Pow of Inchaffray and 
water-runs communicating therewith—works 9 
miles in extent ; for the erection of a new church 
in the Weir district of Bristol; a parsonage 
house at Blaydon; a wall and balustrade, 
with vaults, &c., in front of All Saints’ 
Church, Worcester; seven almshouses at 
Grimesthorpe; new vagrant-wards, work- 
room, and coal-vaults, at the Aston Union 
Workhouse at Erdington (by Birmingham) ; 
erection and completion of certain wards and 
buildings at St. Leonard’s (Shoreditch) Work- 
house ; repairs of pavement at Poplar ; also for 
the supply of curb, edging, paving and pen- 
nanting, of best Hanham or other stone, for 
Bristol Paving Commissioners, and setting and 
laying same, for three years ; and for the sup- 

ly of 10,000,000 sound bricks at Colney- 
petch (brick-earth offered), for the Middlesex 
Lunatic Asylum; for a pumping-engine 35- 
horse power, pipes, masonry, earthwork, and 
pipe laying, at Durham Waterworks; making 
and erecting a gasholder at Hartlepool Gas 
and Waterworks ; supplying and working the 
materials for fixing 21 gas-burners, with pipes, 
&c., in the Greenwich Union Workhouse In- 
firmary ; and for supplying pipes and fiitings 
connected with the baths now building in 
Orange-street, Leicester-square. 

ComPetitTion.—Plans and estimates for a 
new workhouse at Stoneham have been adver- 
tised for; premium 50/., or employment as 
architect. 

Tue Leap Trape.—The lead trade appears 
to be an exception to the condition of almost 
every other interest at this moment. ‘The 
miners of Weardale and Alston Moor are in 
full employment, and earning good wages, and 
the price of lead is understood to be remunera- 
tive and satisfactory to the various proprietors 
in those districts. Several very rich mines are 
being worked at present in Weardale.—New- 
castle Journal, 

Lincotn Lunatic Asytum Competi- 
TION.— We have received a copy of a circular, 
addressed by an architectural firm to the indi- 
vidual magistrates who are to decide, pointing 
attention to the meritof their wares. Our 
opinion on such proceedings is too well known 
to need repetition. 

CHELTENHAM TRAINING CoLLEGE.— A 
correspondent led to go to the spot by a note 
in our journal, says, that three plans have been 
selected by a committee; a fourth allowed to 
slip in, then the four sent back to their authors 
to be re-arranged! He justly reprobates a 
course open to at least so much suspicion. 

MonuMEnt aT Catcvrra.— It is pro- 
posed to erect a column 150 feet high, at Cal- 
cutta, to commemorate the victories in the 
Punjaub. The captured guns are to be set up 
around it in compartments, and it is to be 
crowned with three figures,—Britannia sup- 
ported by two native soldiers. 

THe Otympic THeatre.—The architec- 
tural scenery, painted for the production of 
Richard III. at this theatre, is exceedingly 
creditable to the artist and the management. 
It embraces the Tower, old St. Paul’s, interior 
of Crosby Hall, and various Gothic apart- 
ments. 

Asport’s Lergu Cuvurcy, near Bristol, has 
been partially destroyed by fire, caused by the 
overheating of the stove used to warm the 
edifice. The church is of early erection. 

Society or Arts.—On the 9th inst. the 
discussion on the construction of Greek vases 
was resumed, and Mr. Scott Russell made 
some remarks on polygonal decoration, for 
which we shall find a corner next week. 

A Lecture ON ARCHITECTURE was deli- 
vered at the St. George’s Instruction Society, 
in Birmingham, last week, by Mr. Peter Hol- 
lins, and drew a numerous audience. 

Buinp BuiLpErs.—A correspondent sends 
the following list of tenders for finishing three 
houses, Albion-road, Dalston :— 


J. Gleen ... epee i 8a 
Reeves and Parish ........ 1,010 
Bennet and Loyd.......... 1,000 
0 OS SER ee view” Le 
CE Siete. he Os. 60s + wees 840 
Burgess and Moffet........ 724 
cic EE Eee 700 


RM aids cea wasied ee eens 695 ! 
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The Warwickshire Archzological Society, 
with a praiseworthy anxiety for the preservation 
of the ecclesiastical antiquities of the county, 
have issued a circular directing attention to the 
state of the chancel of Wappenbury Church. 
By the accidental fall of the ceiling, it has been 
discovered that the timbers of the roof of the 
chancel (which is of the date of the thirteenth 
century, and one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the early English style in the neigh- 
bourhood) are in so dilapidated a state, as to 
render substantial repairs necessary. 





TENDERS 


Delivered to the assignees of Mr. Thomas Burton, for the 
completion of the Kensington Union Workhouse. 


Wilkinson ..... Sat aihe haw cones he £7,995 
Locke and Nesham .............. 7.968 
Haynes and Co......scesecessccee 7,788 
CA 6 a Gad vat Coeds uate 6006 beds 7,659 
i  ereere bidcawakecries 7,491 
GF. Cee os oda sone enubahn dn ae 7,479 
PRI. 6 odin vi edhe c<t bee acne 7,465 
GED Sosvarenennetibreesibesese 7,081 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 


TurSDAY, Feprvuary 29.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 
8 P.M. 

Wepnespay, Marcn 1.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

Tuurspay, 2.— Royal Society, 9} p.m.; Society of An- 
tiquaries, 8 P.M. 

Fripay, 3.—Archological Institute, 4 P.M. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** 4leohol as used in Arts.’’—A correspondent (F. P. D. 
de pre vorens the reduction of the duty as lately urged in our 
pages, lest drunkenness—that worst of vices—should be 
encouraged. The object of the poner referred to was to 
point out how the advantage might be obtained without fear 
of such a much-to-be-dreaded consequence. 

“A Subscriber, at H.”—We are unable to advise. The 
first inquiry would be—have you tried it ? 

‘* 4. X, B.’—The Ordnance are about to supply the de- 
sideratum. 

“J, C.’—We shall be glad to receive such information as 
may fall in his way. 

* Suburban.”’—A green-house is not excepted from the 
operations of the Act. 

“ Dr. M‘C.”’—In what respect does the suggested arrange- 
ment differ from Cundy’s stove and others ? 

‘“ R. K.’’—We have not the address at hand. 

“ R.G.’’—The letter was mislaid. Double walls, under 
the circumstances, would act usefully. Washing porous 
walls with a solution of soap, and afterwards with a solution 
of alum, is said to have a good effect. 

“W. H. D’'’—No persons are yet appointed for the pur- 
pose. The committee now sitting is a private one. 

“ T. T.’’—The arrangement in question is not untried in 
England. We will endeavour to find room for the commu- 
mcation, 

“CO. T.’'—Messrs. Crace, Wigmore-street. 

“J. R, H.’—Thanks. We will mention the circum- 
stance. 

** 4, B.’ (Reading).—Herbert’s ‘* Guide’’ will be found 
useful. The second work is but just now commenced, in 
parts. 

Receired.—‘' C.R.M.,” “J. H.” (Bayswater), ‘‘ W.D.,” 
‘© J, R.’’ (shall be looked to), ‘‘ N. J.,’’ ‘‘ Delta’’ (Lewes), 

W. B.,” “ R. BR.” “J. L.’? (thanks), ‘* Hezekiah Pots- 
herd’ (a cute fellow, very), *‘ Mungo,” ** W. L.”’ (Belfast), 
a notice of the re appeared in The Buitper, “* D. G. 
L.’’ (shall be looked to), *‘ G. B.”? “‘ E. P.’’ (thanks), “‘ J. 
P.”’ (thanks), °*‘ J. S.”’ 

Books reecived.—** Ancient and Modern Art, Historical 
and Critical ;’ by George Cleghorn, Esq. Second edition. 
2 vols. (Blackwood and Sons, 1848.) ‘* Indian Railways 
and their probable Results ;’’ by an old Indian Postmaster. 
Thirdedition. (Newby. 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’ —We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE to ARTISTS and MANUFACTURERS of the USEFUL 
ond ORNAMENTAL ARTS, and to PATENTEES of NEW 
INVENTIONS or WORKING MODELS 

INSTITU- 


wee . 
} OYAL POLY TECHNIC 
TION, INCORPORATED by ROYAL CHARTER in 188 

The DIRECTORS beg to acquaint the above parties that the 
Institution. during the month of March next, will receive de 
rn its of Works of Merit. By means of extensive well-lighted 

Additions to the Premises, WORKS of ART will be arrang ged 
and exhibited with groatly-increased advantage to the Deposit 

[t is determined (as far as may be practicable) that a Sadie 
Table or Glass Case shall be appropriated to each Depositor who 
forwards illustrations of the process of his manufacture with his 
finished work. 

Parties will be furnished with full ome on application at 
the Institution, 309, Regent-ctrest ; if by personal application, from 
Eleven to One o'Clock. 

A he INSTITU TION will be gr ED to the Public early in 

APRIL next. _L. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 





“TO. BRICK- MAKERS. ples 
* AND C. KITCHEN (The Gridiron), 
Ae 533, Oxford-strect, late of High-street, St. Giles’s, bez to 

call the attention of Brickmakers to their extensive STOCK of 

Mou LDS and other BRICK TOOLS, which they have considera- 

hly increased, and which they can warrant of the best workman- 

ship, on of the lowest prices. 
N.B. Moulds made to any size on the shortest notice. 


OVELI LO’S MONTHLY MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS —On the Ist of March will be ready 

ST. PAU L, by Menpe.ssoun, No. 2,—sixteen 

TUDAS MACCABAUS, by Hanpet, No.9 


sane price. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR BOOK, No. 7, Folio 


Organ Score, ls 6d. ; 8vo. Vocal Score, In; Svo. V vey Parts, 4d. 
eac’ 
TIMES, No. 46, 


The MUSICAL rice three- 


halfpence, contains three short Anthems, by V. Ni IVELLO. 
a Sacred Music Warchouse, 62, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, 
oullry. 


Bats 




















GAS he peru Gas Fitters, and 
Szeto oa a batten seam 





and are never y Heat. D AF iajerioas ine 
teined on Hire ire of all the Gas Com who supply to their 
+ oom —Test of value may be obtained at either 





| ers GAS FITTINGS. — The 


p rillianey, and safety of this mode 
ighting pri vate residences are leading to its 

GEOnon end Jt JOHN DEANES stock of LA. 

Brackets, &c., is very . and exhibits the most elegant 

modern designs G. and DEANE ft up single apartments or 

houses on true scientific principles, and in the most, — style ; 

and as every thing is got up in their own w G. and J. 

DEANE can eneage § for the strictest punctuality the 

possi ble fa. B. Plans and estimates prepared. —GEORG: 

and JOHN DEANE, Gas-fitters, epening to the Monument, 46, 

King William-street, London- bridge. 








PAPER-HANGINGS, CHEAPEST IN LONDON, BEST IN 
THE WORLD. 


UILDERS, the Trade, and eepg 5 


Dealers, may aelect from a Stock of 30,900 Pieces, ih 
newest designs. Bedrooms, jd. per yard; Satins, 3d. per 
Flocks, 6d. per yard. pees , i *p roval sent in sw or 
country ; and Goods forward 
tions, flowers or oaks remarkabl 
twenty years — Ww CROSBY, 2, iy cheap. Ter Arcade, Charing Crom 





PAPER BARON, MANUFACTURED UNDER HER 
MAJ ESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
i 2 ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street, so- 
licits an ‘inspection of the nape DECORATIVE 
PAP ERS. fitted up in panels on the walls of the extensive range 
of apartments, built expressly for that purpose ; where also is 5 
an extensive stock of every variety of Paper- hangings at the lowest 
ossible price and of the best manufacture, in E rc i —3 
Jesigns, by the best Artists; and where may be had lange enon 
ment of French and other Continental Paper- hangings 8 ways i 
hand.—Builders and large Consumers are particu! invited to 
the above.— 451, Oxford-street. 


al so ¥ Tv > 

ORTER’S CORRUGATED and PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED [RON ROOFING WORKS, South- 
wark-bridge (and the Grove}, Southwark. At the above Works, 
the Public are secure in having the yy make, and by the 
Patent process of Galvanizing Iron as first introduced imto this 
Country, with many improvements in its application to Roofs, 
Buildings, &c. Every description of Building, ow, and other 





| Iron and Smith's work Manufactured of the best quality. Iron 


and Fence Hurdles as usual—The Trade supplied 


’ 

AIN -WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 

and Elbows, Half-round and 0 G Gutters, Sash Weights, 
Railine Bars, Sink and Stable Traps and Gratings, Air Bricks, 
Ooal Plates, &c. ; Gas and Water Pipes from 4 inch. to 12 in. in 
diameter, with fends, Branches. Syphons, and Lamp Columns; 
also Hot-water Pipes, with all the usual connectiona A we 
Stock of the above Castings at JONES'S Iron Bridge Wharf, N 
6, s, Bankside, Southwark. 


FLEXIBLE i AND TU ee, FOR PUMPS, 
NGINES, GAS, 
ATENT Vv ULCAN IZED INDIA- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPE and TUBING of every description. 
These Pipes are made to stand hot liquor and gas without injury ; 
and as they do not become stiff in the coldest temperatures, 
or require any application when out of use, are particularly 
well adapted for Fire-Engines. Vulcanized India-rubber 
Washers for steam and hot-water joints, &c., of all sizes —Sole 
Manufacturer, JAS LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell- -mews, Goswell- 
road, ondonh, 


RTESIAN WELLS, BORING TOOLS, 


4 PUMPS, &c.—Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Builders, 
or others requiring a good supply of WATER, may have any 
uantity procured by applying to W. SPEL LER, 14, York-street, 
lackfriars’-road, London ; where can be had any quantity of Tvols 
for Sinking or Boring, from 2 to 20 inches diameter, and from 100 
te 2,000 feet depth ; also, Men and Tools to Bore for Railroads, 
Minerals, &c., in any part of the world. Boring Tools and suitable | 
Pipes for Exportation, with full instructions for their use. 

Builde Ts, Ce ontractors, Brickmakers, Barge and Ship Builders, and 
others, can be supplied with Wrought or Cast-iron Pemas, Double 
er Single, for Excavation or Deep Wells, from three to twelve inches 
in Be Pere, and from 6 to 130 feet in length. 

VATER APPARATUS for Conservatories, &c., on the 
iat ec I oantent and improv ed principles 


RON FOUNDRY, 9, | 


street. St. Luke’s.—J. J. JONES having made great additions 
to his STOCK OF P: ATTE RNS, begs to inform the Trade, that he 
can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Tron Columns, 
(rirders, Re silings, Gates, Iron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Veranda 1s, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomh 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling. lamp = other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Bara, Water Closet Work, Area Gracings, Fly and 
othe rt Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 











BAKERS OVEN WORK, Forze Backs and Trouchs, Rain | 
and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 


Water Pipes 
tanges, &e., always in stock. 


IRON FOUNDRY, 
168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES. STREET, DRURY-LANE. 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 


Solicits the attention of the Trade to his 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 
sisting of those for every purpose, either structural or ornamen' 
el Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterns ; Range Stove and 

“vt " late Metal. 

A stock of Rain-Wat er Pipes, Plain and 0 G@ Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weights, &c. &. 

A very caperiot deomtigtion of Soot Door, particularly suitable 
for internal work, being perfectly secure, and not unsizhtly. 

ESTIMATES given for IRON ROOFING and every desc: a gar 
of lronwork, complete to afore gaa the work executed with 
every attention to sry y fad Senet 

168, DRU RY. LAN E, and CHARLES. STREET. 








PATENT s 
DUCTORS, for the Protection of Churches, Towers, Chimney- 


Shafts, &e. 5 * . 
MITH and ENGLISH, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square, London, to inform Architecta, Builders 
and others, that ~~ abere form of Lightning Conductor has been 
most extensively adopted, and is giving the vreatest satisfaction, it 
proving considerably cheaper fi cost, much «mpler of applica- 
tion, with less injury to the building, than cnpelbar'| kind, and they 
can — with great satisfaction eminent architects and others, 
pg da adopted it in preferen 
As alan their much improved ed Revolvi nz and Panelled Iron Shutters, 
TENT DOUBLE-ACTION DOOR-SPRINGS, 
PATENT CASEM se a aa STENINGS AND SILL-BARS, 
Patent © i Iron Wire Sash Lines, 
IMPROVED "FLOORING RAMPS, &. &e, 
which they continue to manufacture extensively, adopting every 
improvement which experience and practicel application can 
suggest. 


Bp Mer 
Majesty's 
BAILLIES PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 


AND SECURE FIXINGS, 


HIS CHEAP and USEFUL ARTICLE 


pe ay the cnstety S9 F hag 
common rim lock, can be o 
© ARPENTER and TILDESLEY, Willenhall ; or from he ols 
Agent, Mr. JOHN FAULKNER, lronmonger, 62. St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, opposite the new Money-Order Office. 








extensive Stock of | 
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LD - Pe AR aD Sr 
WAREHOUSE, Kitchen-range, and 
18, Cross-street, Walworth. 


ibang taco xen cae 


i) 


[RON MONGERY 
Manufactory, 


of 
Stock Binds Repisteon frome shh por win-and wpwaras 
Beate Sith Rieck bad Bi 
-acting Kitchen Ranges, with and Back Boiler, Tought 


penis eagal 


dite a by fe abe Ry) Et 
free of expense in five m 
rior style, hung in secret, 9s. per pull. 


© BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


< og ne Moree, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 6)4, 
per ine! 
Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler, 3 ft, 38. ; 31% 2 
42s.; 3 ftr4,4i8.; 3 ft. 6, 4. 
*Self-acting Ranses, My Cireular Oven and Back Boiler, 


PY er ene vee eet 


em 4m 





5d. 6d. 8d. 7 a 1s. 10d. per 1,000, 
a. if 
ad, 6d. 8d. lod. ‘oa 


4d. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 14a. per ewt. 
Best Town Glue 388. Do. Scotch, 52s. — 


Best Patent Sash Li 


98, | a= re. 08. Xm ian per grem. 


RK. wrsasuecne “nox monoEny and STOVE 
WAREMOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, ae 
the ; if by letter 


Lists of Pri on app 
pre-paid, tacking postage stamp. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE 
© IRONMONGERS, and Manefacturers of KITCHEN- 
BARGES, STOVES, &c., 19%, and 117, Union- 
St Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Ov 
and Wrought Bers — - 
3ft 3in nem som. 4. 
£3. 6a. £3. 138. 166, £4 oe. 
Rn i Patent Improved, a back pos... and Wrought Iron 








an. 3% 3in st sin sf. Sin an. 
£5. £5. Lia. £6. 5s. £6. 108. £7. 
4 © Stoves, at 7d., 8d., —~ >> eae age 
ptic do, at bd, and 4d. 


eeecane of WOLFASTON'S PATENT “REGISTER 
effecting 


| STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and 


Brick- Jane, Old- 





COPPER WIRE ROPE LIGHTNING COON. | 





& great saving in fuel To be seen in use dai 
from the Country, aecompanied = 4 & remittance or re- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 


TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. Ss 

URT and POTTS, York-street, West- 
minster, Wholesale and Retail Ironmongers, Smiths 

and Stove Grate Manufactures. Delivered free within five miles. 

Cast im ee ier - ; 
i 3in. 34 in. 4in. 

ia 1 in 3. la 5 la. OL 2. 2d. per yard. 

Sheet Floor Brads, 14s, per ewt. All other Nails in yopestion. 
Register Stoves with inside backs, 64d. and 7d. per inch, and 


wards, 
— varicty of Best Black Ground and Bright Register Stoves. 
Elliptic Stoves, with inside back, 34d. per in. 

Selfacting Ranges A Circular By -t Back Belion, and 


Wrought Bars :— 
£3. rh Sa, “a Hy 
Iron and Steel of every description. 


IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 18, Blandford-street, Manches- 
ter-square, leading from Baker-street, Portman-square. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS. —In 


consequence of the recent reduction in the Price of Iron, 
the following are the present Prices of Nails, &<., at the above 
Warehouse :— 


Sot Pet On ee. 
4d. lod. eo 
6h a ia 4d, la 

Cast Butta 
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pedeaes :G, ARCHITECTURAL, a 

ENGINEERING OFFICES, 24, Oy ane Ruasell- 
ring. ng, and 

and scheusie teat for 


Then, 
oe ., and for givi ractical instruction, on the New 8 
ery branch of th ie profession. Conducted hy Mesers. HYDE. 
SMITH. and LEWIS, Civil Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, ke. 
of extensive practice. Terms, till perfect, very moderate. Pupils, 
on «x genpleting the course, may be introduced to employment. — 
Por Prospectuses, &c., apply at the Offices. 


TKIN [SO N’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 
WoOoD, Jun. vy rep ph! pomen, Psi rtland, and Bath 
Cement, Blue and ite Liss Lime Works, CHURCH ‘STREET, 
BOTH RHITHE, oad me Sole Consignee of Atkinson's Cem 


7 ’ + . . 

ORTLAND CEMENT.—Testimonials 

received from all quarters pore. this CEMENT to 

the rare property of withstanding the severest frost, and to be con- 

sequeutiy saperior to every other for {4 Bi i og ~such as 

the Building and Lining of Reservoirs, Cisterns, Bat Fishpondas, 

é For Ex 

neither Colour nor Paint; it tee 
three to four times its own body of sai 

Manufacturers, J. 
minster, 

> J a Fu “J vi > > » N‘ 
EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT 
forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stuceo, which 

may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the sddition of Portiand or other stone dust. 

It is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and her mouldings, in its application for which pur- 
poses it cheeks the p ess of Fire and the attacks of Vermin. 

Patentees and rd anufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
Millhbank-etreet, Westminster, and Seel-street, Liv erpool, 


REMOVED FROM 3, M AIDEN-LANE. 7 TO. 22, STEEL-YARD, 
PPER THAMES STRE 


ENGINEERS, BU pene, 
Merchants, Shippers, and the 


s PATENT 











Masons, Plas- 


To ARCHITEC 7 , ] 
Public in 


terers,and Painters, 
general 


OHNS and CO.’S 
CEMENT, for outside Plastering perfectly resembles Stone 
utterly resiste Wet—does not diseolour by Damp—wants no 
Paint—never cracks or blisters—adheres to any substance without 
previous preparation—is not affected by Frost or Heat—may be ex- 
ported to every Climrate--it improves by Age—it is the only Cement 
that is a prompt and perfect re ss iy for internal Damp Walls—it is 
very cheap, and very easily wo 
Where also pa be obtained, 
JOHNS and COS PATENT STONE 


cannacenesniiinunnsiimesnitbmanatinaaninds 


For SALE, a Valuable PATENT, rom 


im: rocess of Paper P| Wiaseers il a 
proof, can lancaboers for the ~‘’ of the same, by which 

two of paper are made to adhere firmly 

double coat of waterproof composition. The above has been ex- 
tensively used by -hangers for placing against damp walls ; > 
also forms an excellent sh: ing a 3 

apply to Mr. JOHNSON, of the firrn of Messrs. T 

— 3 ohnson, Austin Friars, where the specification and Bat 
may He seen. 











PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. — 
Apart ON SALE, a Large Assort- 


Day sabe wat Locus | BOAKDS 
of all soi 
po A te eet inch to onl tack thick. wk: 
Then, DEALS, OAK PLANKS. SCAN YTLINGS, SASH 
Wilton: road, Pimlico 


ro ly at W. CLEAVES Timber Vani, 
Moore and Son), and Great Smith-street, Westminster.— 
Mouldings prepared by machinery. 





| (CHEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


| pleted a new iow ENGINE and, owing to the 


| Nol ~ King-cteeet, 
O8SCSS | 


Plastering and Crnamental Castings, it requires | 
es, and will carry from | 


Bb. WHITE pee y SONS, Milibank street, West- | 


STUCCO | } 


COLOUR stucco | 


PAINT, expressly for Painting over Exteriors of Houses that have | 


been covered with Roman or other Cements, and which have be 
come discoloured. This PAINT having an affinity for Stucco, binds 
itself with it, stopping the suction, thereby rendering the Wall 
pro io Weather, and in the finish producing a pure stone- 
like effect, produceable by ne other Paint whatever. It is cheap, 
aud may be uaed by any Painter in any climate, even in the most 
exposed marine situations. Specimens may beseen, and a Prospec- 
ribing the Cement and its mode of application, may 
yhns and Co., at 22, Steel-yard; or the Manufactory, 





Plynx —_ 

MARTIN'S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT. 

? erry Ty vcr ~ a 
AUTION.—Messrs. STEVENS and SON 
Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the trade generally 

against confounding this invaluable Cement with others, erro- 
neously said to be of the same description. §. and 5. pledge them- 
selves that MARTIN'S CEMENT is totally dissimilar in composi- 
tion and manufacture from every other, and being a neutral com- 
pound, is not only free from chemical agency upon any substance 
with which it may come in contact, but completely resists the ac- 
tion of the strongest acids) They feel ita duty to direct attention 
to the following properties, which it exclusively possesses : 

L It rapidly acquires the hardness of stone. 

2 Wulike other internal cements, its hardness is uniform through. 
out its entire thickness. 

8, Its surface (which may be made Kay to that of the finest 
marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT, and will receive 
paint in four days, without peeling, when put upon dry wor 

It is peculiarly adapted as an internal stucco for walls, skirtings, 
architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of all kinds, to all of which 
purposes it has been srqensienty applied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
on the Grosvenor estate, 

For the above purposes, it 
being more economical anc 
vermin. 

For the floors of halls and fire-proof warehouses, its lightness, 
durability, and uniform surface give it an immense advantage over 
stone, being, at the sarne time, much more economical. The most 
satisfactory references can be given. To be had of the Patentees, 
Plaster of Paris and Cement Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE 

Agent for Liverpool] and Manchester, Mr. KR. PART, 28, Cannins- 
place, Liverpool 


TO THE 


IRST-RATE 





osseases great advantages over woods, 
durable, resisting fire, damp, and 





BUILDING PUBLIC. 











ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS, 
at reasonable 7 vices, consisting of Vases, Ballusters, a tals, per- 
forated Panellines, Cantilevers, Brackets, Trusses, Wreaths, Scrolls, 
Masyues, Heads, Figures, Friezes, Gothic and other Chimney- 
Shafts, Soffits, Bed-«noulds, Pateras, &e.. &., %-inch Centre 
Flowers fixed ex - . Bis. each, smaller jin propo 8 m. An as 

ortment of Shop-ti Truss aw ays ready for fixing —-JOHN 


ront 
HERBE RT and SON, Modeliers, &., 43, Parker-street, Drary- 


lane. 


rep "pve “TT 2 
*“MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED by the 
a PATENT PNEUMATIC TOP and SMOKE SPREADER. 
Landlords, Architects. House Agents, and Builders. are invited to 
ins oct themes ti Epventor’s, 14, Belmont-place. Wandsworth-road ; 
ane B. PETTIT'S.17, Brook-street, New-road, Regent’s-park. 
N B The usual effect of high buildings and trees is eutirely 
checked, and can be swept by the machine. 








a 

WV ILSON and Co.’ 8 PAT E NI 

VENTILATING CHIMNEY - POT, 

for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, has been 

tested extensively throughout the Kingdom for 

the last three years, and has proved to be an 
effectual remedy. 

The Patent Pots cannot corrode or get out of 

order, and can effectually swept by the 


owgeg> = machine. 
and Co. had the honour of fixing upwards 


of fifty of the Patent Ventilating Chimney Pots, 
in artificial Stone © ement, on the chimneys of 
Buckingham Palace; since which a number 
have been fixed at W indeor Castle. 

The Patent Pots have proved to be the most 
effectual invention ever yet discovered, and also 
unrivalied for their ornamental appearance ; 
they are manufactured of artificial Stone Cement, 
Iron, or Zinc. 

The Trade supplied with them at the Manu- 
factory, 

VALE PLACE, HAMMERSMITH, MIDDLESEX. 

Inquiries from the Country to be addressed to Messrs. Wilson and 
Co., at their Mometeriesy. as above. Prices and prospectuses for- 
warded by return of px 

N.B. Licenses granted to Manufacturers. 


oa Ty > , 

R. ARNOTT’S CHIMNEY VENTI- 
LATOR.—F. EDWARDS, Stove Maker to her Majesty, 20, 
Poland-street, Oxford-street, to call the attention of Archi- 
tecta, Builders, Gas-fitters and the Public. te the are invaluabie 
advantages to be derived from th¢ use of Dr. Arnott’s Valve for the 
Ventilanon of Rooms of every description. ~ Prices from Ta 6d. to 








Ds, . 
application. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURR. NO PAY. 
Twenty-five years’ extensive experience in the branches of a 
business, and the cure of smoky chimneys of 


stove man 

every description, justifies F. @ can under- 
fake the cure of cbisnay an the cedhakie tere of = * po 
cure no 





| GOSLETT 


friends and the public, that I have now com- 
bey and with 


pag See PE torn ONE STE inc rs tty, idee 

al joes are now from F OOT SUP., 

and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. aan: 
mbossing 


he cheapest pat 
wed work on the ——'b mod ok we pA CHARLES oN, 
-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash oni 





LATE ¢ 88. 
HE LONDON toe | “Ml ANCHESTER 
GLASS COMPANY have opened their London Warchouse. 
12, RATHBONE-PLACE, with an extensive ing of Plate Glass 
of pure colour, strong substance, and most bri olish, which 
will be supplied to the bao wes <. a6 VERY CONSIDER ADL I E DIs- 
COUNTS from the tariff p 
m2 JUGH PLATE GuAss “ GnUNpe eo at very low 
L. GRUNDY, Co ‘Ay 
"AD, RATHBONE-PLACE. 4 iniendacciad 


NION PLATE-GLASS COMPANY.— 
Architects, Builders and the Trade generally are solicited 

to inspect the quality, colour and substance manufactured by this 
Company. To fapet oy of the use of Plate Glass for glazing, a fur- 
ther reduction in price has taken place on the quality used for that 


pr 
Hove }GH PLATE GLASS supplied 3, 3-8, 3, and } inch thick. 
Particular attention is requested to the superior colour and even- 
ness of this article 
LONDON WAREHOUSE, 99, Hatton Garden, Holborn. 
H. CHRISTIE, To 


OHO PLATE GLASS COMPANY, 26, 
—* Soho-square.— Established for the EXCLUSIVE SAL E of the 
PLATE GLASS Mannfactured by the St. Gobain, St. Quirin, and 
Cirey Companies, Paria. The Trade are informed that this Plate 
Glass, which is of the very best colour and quality in the market, 
can be supplied of any dimensions, and at very reduced prices 
Rough Plate Glass for Skylights, quarter, three-eig¢hths, half, and 
three-quarters inch thick. 

ALFRED GOSLETT, Agent. 


OHO CROWN, SHEET, and PLATE- 


GLASS MANUFAC TORY, 26, SOHO-SQUARF.—ALFRED 
(Agent for the EXCLUSIVE Sale of the FRENCH 











| Plate Glass) begs to inform the Trade generally that he has added 


| to his present Establishment an ox 


DER Be 


ORNAMENTS in, ® 


} 
| 
j 


} 





| GNOXELL’S PATENT 


| REGENT-STREET and 121, 
| onthe 4th day of February, 
| ments in Revolving Shutters of WoOoD and IRUN, 


ctensive WHOLESALE Ware- 

house and Cutting-room for the Sale of Crown, Sheet, Patent 

Plate, Coloured and Ornamental Glass The Stock and Patterns 

will be found of a very superior description, and the charges upon 

a very reduced scale. Tenders and Lists of Prices will be forwarded 
upon application. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 


MANUFACTURER 

of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner i 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury - square. —Well-seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices. — Upwards of 400 
DOOKS, and a large variety of 
4 Sashes and Frames,alwayson sale. | iH 
Glazed goods securely packed for a 

the country. Steam-struck Mould- 

ings in any quantity—N.B. This | aan 
Establishment is worth the notice |. 
of all engaged in builk ding. 


SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FR AMES, 
MADE FOR THE TRADE, 


JOHNSON and PASK, ey 
1, Arnwell-street,Clerkenwell, |) 
near the New River Head, 


Beg to inform the Trade, and j 

the Building Public in genera}, |! 

that they continue to manufac. | 

ture Sashes and Frames, Shop j —- 

Fronts, Doors, and all other | | 
} 
! 
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DOORS, &e. 





kinds of Joiners’ work, on the 
lowest possible seale of prices, 
All kinds of Wainscot and Ma- 
hogany work done in the very 
best manner ; French polished, 
and carefully packed for the 
country.—A full list of prices 
fo rwarded by return of post, toany "part of the country. 


BU Th D ING WORLD. 

H. BANKS, 

‘turer of Shop - Fronts, 
and Joiner to the Trade, 78, 
iden. P; engaged in Buil 

i the charges at this establishinent 
apy other house in Londen. A 




















TO THE 








Sashes, and 
Bethnal- 















n 
prices forwarded by return of post to 
of the country. 

N.B.G lexe 1 Goods securely packed for the 





Country. 








Vv 7 I N DO Ww ~ BLINI 
PACE, Window-Blind Manufacturer: 
adjoining Hanover- square, and 3, La n-street, 
don, submit the following prices of Window Blinds 
ean recommend as being made in the best manner : 


a d. 

Venetian Blinds, per square foot ............ 6 8 
Best Holland Blinds, on rollers...,.......... 6 6 
Ditto ditto on spring rollers............. 6 8 
Gauze Wire Blinds, in mahogany frames .... 1 10 
Perforated Zine Blinds, in ditto.............. 1 8 


Outside Blinds, of striped cloth, in cases . 9 
Transparent Blindsin great variety, Ilustrated catalogues and 
price : 2 lists f forwarde: Lo on u application, post free 


. yr 
S A Fr ETY 
WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 96, 
CHANCERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
ourteen Years, for Improve- 

consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Mac ‘hinery, 
and Two for Hingins and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 
Irou.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 

leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Princip: f 
Co Fstablishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond di ispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm aud screw gear, 
or any other compli ‘y employed by other makers. 


REVOLVING 
1845, for Fo 











‘TEPHENS’S PROCESS for DYEIN 


or STAINING WOOD, as a substitute for Paint. The aa 
ral grain of wood is im itated by art, but the most su } imi- 
tation has a sameness of appearance when compared with the 
continual variety which different woods present in their natural 
grain. To give an ornamental colour to the wood without obscur- 
ing the ren is the object of this process, which surpasses paint 
in appe . while at the same time it is so economical that the 


| whole ieterier of a house, which would take a month or six weeks 


A prospectus, containing fall particulars, te be had on | 
| 54, Stamford-street, a a ey 


aetna 


to paint in the usual manner, may be finished in one week by the 
process above named, and be more pleasing vine finished. The 
dyes or stains are p and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 
London, in bottles of éd. and 


is each, and at 16s. per The oak colour may be obtained in 
wader at &« per Ame which disselves in tpt to form the 
iquid, —— pound will make one gallon of stain —N. B. The 
Trade sw 
Sold a at the office of “ The Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent 
Garden, London. 








| P laning Wood), 


| prevents further shrinkage, an 







| os 





tory 
; and may be had retail of all the princi; 
; tioners in Tx 





ALFRED ROSLING begs to inform the 


rade and Consumers generally, that he keeps constantly in 
stock a large and very general assortment of Prepared Floor Boards 
and Matched Boarding, planed toa paraile! breadth and thickness, 
and fit for immediate use; also a variety of machine-pre d 
Moul di which are finished with t accuracy and attention to 
quality of workmanship.—Southwark Bridge W hart, Bankside, and 
Old Barge W Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars. 


i ‘ \ al 
ADAMS (from Byron and Co. , late S. 
© Dare. ec ANVandT? 8} SER MERCHANT Bermond- 
sev New Road. rthe Bricklayers’ Arms. SEAS‘ rei D FLOOR. 
ING, MATCHL-HOAK DING FIT POR IMMEDIAL ; Us 
MoU LDINGS prepared by machinery, Cut Deals and 's 
every dimension, Mahogany, Cedar, Kosewo: rinse 








Beech, Oak, &e., in ‘planks, boards, vencers, at nd 103 ; Panti ak 
and Fir Laths: Wheeiwrights’ Goods. All sawn a and _ prepared 
goods delivered free of f expense (except tim be Sawing yarged at 


mill prices, bata extensive Drying Sheds. 








PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &.,Sawn on the most approved principle, 

Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Groo ved, by Mair’s Patent 

Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation _— 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenc 

Canal. Goods fetched: from the docks and carted homie 


charge, 
Address to HENRY 800 THAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing, 








TIMBER AND DEAL SAWING AND P BSBIEG MILLS, 
Belvidere-road, Lambeth, near Water! idge. 


HE GENERAL WOOD - C UTT ING 


COMPANY continue to receive the most satisfactor 
rances from all who have given their improved mac} 
that there is no method of preparing floor-boards, 
skirtings, &c., by which accuracy, despatch, an 
rial are so certainly obtained. In shx voting or g? 
ing a board (although curved), 




















the mac hine fot 
removing no more than the skin of the wood, aud by the use s 
peculiar saw for deep cutting, the board comes off with a perfec 
surface, thus obviating the necessity of reducing 
order to plane out the hollows. The € 
builders nor timber merchants, unconne 
that of sawing and planing, and depending solely 
a moderate interest on their capital, are deter 
duous att -ntion to the interests of their custome 
workmanship and general business arrangements, to 
nuance of their support. 











merit @ couti- 








THOROU GHL Y SEASONED 


DAVISON and 
Patent Desi 
ing 


y FOOD 
in DAYS instead of YE by 

SY MINGTON'S PATENTED PROC ‘i SS, at the 

ating Company’s Establishinent (for Ses 

at the Grand Surrey Mills, 

the Commercial and Rast Country Docks, R 

process ensures the entire removal of 1 

a strengtt 





prices, or license to work the 
address, post-paid, or apply te Wt H. ay ANQK E R AY, 
the temporary offices of the Company, 28, New Broa i street, City. 
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MORRELL S FINE PRE PARED 

J e PRAWine PRE TLS, Under the pa nage of her 
ty’s onery Office, the Honoural Boar t of Ordnance, 
and the He nourab le East- India Ci ompany 
The attention of Artists and the yubite 
solicited to these BLA‘ K. LEAD PEN 
perfectly free frorn grit, of great v: 
t ~quisites for the most high! 















general! 


Se ol i wholesale at the Sane if; 


wn and Country. 


OR MATTING.—This article is found to 
2 preferab ae to any other for Churches, Railway Statior 

ns Halls, It is supplied i } ut 
EL and Co.'s, § 





at trade 





, Billiter-street, 





iS TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, & 
, varrt 

W YOUNG and Co., 194, Oxford-street, 

© having entered into arrangements with tl Agents, 
are enabled to supply the above Trades ai th me prices ag at 
Birmingham. They decline inserting the prices of one 
articles, it being no criterion to judge from, haviug 
reduction in all their prices. Lists sent upon application by 


F PD ‘ rT 
MPROVED COOKING A APPARAT US 
MARRIOTT'S PATENT. — After forty 5 a 
manufacturing all kinds of Cooking Ranges, can confide ntl 
pm nd this asthe most aged and economical one ever pr 
duced ; it will roast, bake, boil, fry, stew, heat a steam-closet and 
vane will burn any thing, is vay cleanly, and a positive ci 
for a Smoky © himney, May be seen daily in use at the Manutactory 

IMPROVED WATER-CLOSETS, PORT ABLE or FIXED. 
MARRIOTT'S PATENT.--This useful article is wannfacture: 
the best materials in all * parts, and kept in a vari sh 

y W. A. MARRIOTT, who has reduced the price to 4/. 10s., 
i anufactory, 

NEW PATENT CHIMNEY-TOP for SMOKY CHIMN 
This article is the most unique and perfect Chimney-t 
and less in price than any others. Wherever it has 
has not failed to give isfaction. 

MANUFACTORY, 69, FLEET: STREKT. 





























» London, 





ly ONEY ON LOAN at £3 per Cent. per 

Annum.—ARNEWAYS CHART NOTICE Is 
bey pms phd GIVEN that the Trustees of this Charity are enabled 
to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders resi- 
dent within the City and Liberty of Westminster, that is to say 
within the ishes of St. Marzaret and St. John the Evangelist, 
ho, St. Clement Danes, St. George. Hanove r-aquare, 








St. Anne, 
St. James, St. Martin- in-the-Pields, St. Mary-le-Strand, and St. 
rey Covent Garden. The amount of each Loan is not to exceed 


}, is to bear interest after the rate of £3 per cent. per annum, 
oe is to be secured by the bond of the borrower, with two sureties. 
Printed Forms of Application, and all necessary information, may 
be obtained by applying personally, bet ween the hours of le and 3 
o'clock in the day, at the office of the Clerk and Solicitor to the 
Trustees, No. 12, Great EDWARDS St. James's Patt —By order, 

WARD 8S. STEPHE iN, 
Clerk and Selicio to the Trustees. 
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